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Track’s End. 

Being the narrative of Judson Pitcher’s 
strange winter spent there, as told | 
by himself. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter I. | 


HE track belonged to one of | 
the first railroads that reached | 
out far into the Territory of | 
Dakota. Outside of Track’s 
End, as the terminus was 
called, there was nothing but | 
rolling prairie, with a few | 

scattering houses of settlers. ‘The fact is that | 

the road would not have been built so early if | 
it had not been for a grant of land from the | 
government. 

Perhaps I ought to say, first, that my name | 
is Judson Pitcher, and that 1 mean to tell— | 
with a little help—of a strange winter experience | 
I had at Track’s End. It was sixteen or seven- | 
teen, or maybe eighteen, years ago, when I 
was about half as old as I am now. I had) 
struck out in June from home, back in Ohio, 
where my father had a small country black- 
smith shop. 

On September 16th I first saw Track’s End | 
—the day when Lone Tree, the nearest town, | 
fifty miles to the east, was burned up by a 
prairie fire. Its people all moved sixty miles 
farther back to Lac qui Parle, and thus Track’s | 
End was left one hundred and ten miles from 
the nearest town, with nothing between but 
three railroad sidings and the ashes of Lone 
Tree; and these soon blew away. 

“The only drawback to Track’s End,” said 
the conductor of the train to me, “‘is that the 
society is poor—very poor ;”’ which was true, 
though there were many good folks there, as 
there are everywhere. But I must say that I 
met my share of another kind. The very 
first night I was wakened by a great uproar in 
the hotel, the Headquarters House, and soon 
some men came into my room; and one of 
them, who had a crooked nose, seized me by 
the ear and pulled me up, while another poked 
a lantern in my face. 

“That’s him,’’ said one. 

“No, he was older,’’ said another. 

“He looks like he would steal a dog, any- 
how,” said the man with the lantern. “Bring 
him along, Pike.” 

“No,” answered the man who had hold of 
my ear. ‘“‘He aint much more’n a boy; we’re 
looking for full-grown men to-night.’ 

Then they went out, and my ear gradually 
drew back into place. 

In the morning the landlord, named Sours, 
told me that the men were from Montana, and 
were camped near the town with four or five 
hundred ponies for sale, though they were 
drunk most of their time. Pike was the leader, 
and Sours said cheerfully that “the reckoned 
the citizens would have to hang two or three of 
them if they didn’t leave pretty quick.” 

The town consisted of forty or fifty houses, 
mostly stores, and nearly all on one street, 
which ran north and south. There were a few 
dwellings grouped near by, and a good many 
tents and covered wagons in which people 
lived. Beyond the south end of the street were 
the railroad depot, coal-shed, turn table, wind- 
mill and water-tank. The road had been graded 
ten miles farther to the west, but the company 
did not intend to lay the track till spring. 

A quarter of a mile north of the town was a 
square-topped hill called Frenchman’s Butte. 
All the rest of the country was a vast level 
prairie, except that a chain of little lakes 
reached away to the north beyond the Butte, 
with some timber around them, and a line of 
low hills still farther away. 

On that first day I hired out to Sours to take 
care of the hotel barn; and was glad of the 
chance, too, because my money was about gone, 
and I was too proud to send home for any. 
And what should happen but that I had 
another experience with Pike the second night! | 

The beds in the Headquarters House were so | 
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very hard that I decided to sleep on the soft 
prairie hay in the barn, where I lay awake a 
long time, and heard two or three pistol-shots. 
Sours had told me that the Pike gang was 
drunk again, and busy fighting with a crowd 
of railroad-graders, also drunk. There was no 
city government, but a man named Allenham 
had been chosen marshal at a mass-meeting. 

About midnight I heard low voices, and 
looked out of a small open window near my 
head. I could just make out the forms of 
some men under a shed dtross a narrow alley. 
Soon a man came running through the alley, 
with another right after him. As the first 
passed bya man stepped 
from under the shed. 
The man in_ pursuit 
stopped and said: 

“Now, I want him, 
and you fellows can’t 
protect him.” It was 
Allenham’s voice. 

There was a report of 
a revolver fired point- 
blank at Allenham by 
the man who came from 
under the shed. By 
the flash I saw that the 
man was Pike. 

I ran to the hotel and 
roused everybody down- 
stairs with my shouting. 
Allenham was brought 
in and the doctor called. 
The whole town was 
soon on hand, and it 
was decided to attack 
the stockmen’s camp. 
Twenty or thirty men 
volunteered, and a man 
named Daggett was 
made leader. 

“Are you certain you 
can pick out the man ?” 
said Daggett to me. 

“Yes,” I answered. 
“Tt was Pike.” 

“If you just came 
yesterday how do you 
happen to know Pike?” 
he asked. 

“He pulled me up last 
night by the ear and 
looked at me with a 
lantern,” I said. 

“Well,” replied the 
man, “we'll take you 
down and you can look 
at him with a lantern.” 

When we came to the 
camp Daggett called, 
“Come, you fellows, get 
up!” This brought no 
answer. 

“Come!” he called 
impatiently and more loudly, “rouse up! 
There’s fifty of us here after you and we've got 
our boots on !” 

A man put his head sleepily out of a tent, 
and wanted to know what was the trouble. 


Daggett repeated his command, and they came | 


grumbling out, Pike among them. Daggett 
made them stand up in a row. 

“Now, young man,” said he to me, “pick 
him out.” 

“That’s the man,” I said. 

Daggett ordered the others back into their 
tents, left some of our men to guard them, and 
went to an empty box-car on the track. Into 
this Pike was locked. Three men were left to 
guard this queer jail, and the rest of us went 
back to the hotel. The doctor said that Allen- 
ham would pull through. 

The next morning the rest of the stockmen 
were ordered to leave town; and a week from 
that day, Allenham now being well, Pike was 
released and told that if he was ever caught in 
the country again he would be hung. He was 
not long in getting away. 

During the next month not much happened, 
except a fire which burned up most of the 
dwelling-houses and endangered the stores, 
late on the night of the second of October. 
A wide circle of plowed lands around the town 
made a good firebreak, but the grass got on 
fire inside of the circle, and a strong wind 
swept it up to the houses. 

A good many people had already gone away 
for the winter, and after the fire many more 
went. The settlers who had taken government 
land went back to spend the winter in a warmer 
climate, and where work could be had. There 





| was almost no business in the place, and | and telegraph operator; Frank ‘Townsend, the 
| merchants could not be blamed for also leaving | postmaster ; and a Norwegian named Andrew. 
| the town. Mr. Clerkinwell, also, soon came to board at 

But the movement eastward did not become a | the hotel. Some others went on the same train 
stampede till after the “great October blizzard,’ | with Mr. Sours and his wife. We were twenty- 
as the people still call it, because the like at | six in Track’s End, all told, that night. 
that season has not been known since. | The weather remained stormy, and on the 

All day on the twenty-fifth, with a northeast | last day of November there were only fifteen 
wind, the snow came down in big flakes, and-| of us left. On December seventh Carr got 
by evening was a foot deep. It turned colder | word that for the rest of the winter the train 
in the night ; the wind shifted to the northwest ;| would come but once a week. It had never 
in the morning the air was full of fine snow | pretended to come more than twice a week. 
blown before the wind, and before noon you It was just another week and a day before 
could not see across the street. This continued | poor Mr. Clerkinwell was taken sick. His 
bank building was di- 
rectly opposite the hotel, 
and he slept in rooms in 
the second story. He 
was a very pleasant old 
gentleman, and always 
spoke so kindly that I 
may say he seemed like 
a father to me. He 
often mentioned my 
picking out Pike that 
night. 

“It was very brave 
of you, Judson,” he 
would say; and then I 
would commonly reply, 
“TI could not have done 
otherwise, considering 
what I knew,” and he 
would say, “Ah, but 
there's many that would 
have just kept still, 
knowing the desperate 
character of the man. 
We were all well rid of 
a great scoundrel when 
he went away.” 

Mr. Clerkinwell told 
me one day that he had 
failed in business in the 
East and had come out 
to Track’s End to start 
new, “with the other 
young men,” and then 
he laughed and ran his 
fingers through his gray 
hair. He asked me if I 
wrote to my mother 
regularly, and when I 
told him I did he seemed 
pleased. But what I 
started to say was that 
he did not come to sup- 
per, and I went to his 
room and found him in 
bed with a high fever. 
His talk was rambling 
and flighty. 

“It’s locked, Judson, 
it’s locked, and nobody 
knows the combination, 
and there aren’t any burglars here,” he said. 
I knew he was talking about the safe in the 
room below. 

We all did what little we could for him. The 
doctor had gone away weeks before. He grew 
worse during the night. 

The train had come in that day, and I asked 
Bulldock, the conductor, if he did not think it 
would be best to send the banker to St. Paul, 
where he could get proper care. Bulldock 
agreed to this suggestion, so toward morning, 
when the old gentleman fell asleep, we covered 
him very carefully and carried him to the train 
on his bed. 

In the car he roused up, and realized where 
he was. I started to follow the others out, 
when he said, “Come here, Judson, I want to 
speak to you.” 

I went close to the bed, and he took hold of 
my sleeve feebly. 

“You folks are sending me away—I heard 
you talking it over when you thought I was 
asleep. You’re doing right—I’m afraid I’m 
going to be sick.” He drew me down closer 
| to him and went on, half-whispering: “I want 
you to do something for me, Judson. Look 
after the bank a little while Iam gone. There 
is some money in the safe. There’s ten 
thousand dollars in it. Nobody here would 
harm it, I know; but you keep your eye on it, 
and say nothing to anybody about what I’ve 
told you. I cannot stay nor take it with me. 

I will leave it in your care. Will you do this 
for me, Judson ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said; he understood fF 
think, and then he seemed to fall asleep again. 

Mr. Clerkinwell was not the only one to go 











READING PIKE'S LETTER. 


for three days. Of course the train could not 
get through, and the one telegraph wire went 
down and left the town like an island in the 
middle of the ocean. 

When the train did arrive nearly all the 
Track’s Enders were disgusted or frightened 
| enough to leave. The second train after the 
| blizzard carried away many others and when it 
| had steamed out of the station there were but 
| thirty-two persons left in the place. Only one 

of these was a woman, and she was Mrs. Sours. 

One morning after every orie had left the 
| breakfast-table except her husband and myself 

Mrs. Sours said to me, “Jud, couldn’t you run 

the hotel this winter, now that there are only | 
three or four boarders left, who are not partic- 

ular, if they get enough to eat?” 
| “T don’t know, ma’am,” I said. 

“You hear the boy say he can do it, Henry ?” 
| says she, turning to her husband. “Of course 
|he can, and well, too—he always said his 
| mother taught him how to cook. That means 
| I’m agoing on the train to-morrow, and not 

coming back till spring.’ 
| “Allright,” said Sours. 
and I are good for it.” 

“Mercy sakes!’’ cried Mrs. Sours, “do you 

suppose I’m going to leave you to be frozen to 
death, and starved to death, and killed by the 
wolves that we hear howling every night, and 
murdered by Indians, and shot by Pike and his 
| gang of horse-thieves that the Billings sheriffs 
| were looking for? No, Henry; when I go I 
| take you with me!’ 
| Sours tried to argue, but she carried him | 
| away next day, and I was left in charge with 


| three boarders—Tom Carr, the station agent 


“You may go; Jud 





» 


that morning, and but six stayed, to wit: Tom 
Carr, Frank Townsend, James Stackhouse, 
Cyrus Baker, Andrew and myself, Judson 
Pitcher. 

After the train had gone we sat around the 
depot stove a while, and then I left for the hotel. 
I heard a shout, looked up, 
water-tank three men on horseback. 
them waved a letter at me. 

“I'll see what’s up,” I said, and started toward 
the horseman. The man who had the letter did 
not wait for me but stuck the paper in a crack of 
the boards. Then the whole party rode away to 
the west. 
it, and this is what I read: 


To Prop. Bank of Track’s End and other Citi- 
zens and Folks: 

The Undersigned being in need of a little Reddy 
Munny regret that they have to ask you for 
$5,000. Leave it behind the bord nailed to the 
door of Bill Mountain’s shack too mile north-west 
and then we shant have to burn your town. Maybe 
it would burn better now than it did last Fall. So 
being peecabel ourselves, and knowing how very 
peecabel you all are it will be more plesent all 
round if you come down with the cash. No objex- 
tions to small bills. We know how few there are of 
you but we don’t think we ‘have asked for too 
much. Yours Respecfully, 

D. PIKE, 
and numerous Frends. 


The next minute I was back in the depot 
reading the letter to the others. We all looked 
pretty blank when I finished. 

“Well,” said Carr, “they’re a bad lot, that’s 
certain. Those ponies they had here were all 
stolen. But there’s one thing sure: we can’t 
send them five thousand dollars, even if we 
wanted to. I don’t believe there is one hundred 
dollars in the whole town outside of Clerkinwell’s 
safe.” 

‘‘What do you suppose there is in that?” asked 
Baker. 

“Oh, I guess not much,” answered Carr. 
“Perhaps nothing. I understood that he brought 
out quite a sum with him when he came, but 
when business became poor and that big colony 
of settlers put off coming till spring, I presume he 
sent most of it back.” 

Nc one looked at me, and I did not say any- 
thing, but the thought came to me that the 


One of 


matter was a good deal more serious than they - 


supposed. 

“But Pike evidently thinks there’s something 
in it,” said Townsend. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Carr. “But even supposing 
that there is, I don’t believe those fellows would 
know enough to get it out unless they had all day 
to work at it; and I think we might be doing 
something while they were doing their steal- 
ing.”’ 

“Well, how are we fixed for things to do some- 
thing with, supposing they do come and attack 
us?”’ asked Baker. 

“T’ve a repeating rifle,” answered Townsend. 
“So have you, and so has Cyrus. Sours left 
some shooting-irons behind, too, didn’t he, 
Jud?” 

“Yes; a Winchester and a shot-gun,” I re 
plied. 

“| think the best show for us is in Taggart’s 
hardware store,” continued Townsend. ‘When 
he went away he left the key with me.” 

“Go and see about it, and let’s pull ourselves 
together,” said Carr. “I think we can stand off 
those fellows all right.” 

In a little while Townsend came back and said 
he had found a dozen repeating rifles, with 
plenty of cartridges, and some revolvers and shot- 
guns. 

“That is satisfactory,” said Carr. “Now I 
suppose we ought to send a letter out to Moun- 
tain’s house, warning them to keep away if they 
don’t want to be shot.” 

“Yes,” answered Townsend, “write them a 
letter, and make it good and stiff; we mustn’t let 
them know that there really is only a few of us.” 

Tom went into the back room, and soon came 
out with this: 

Track’s End, Dee. 16. 

To D. Pike and Fellow-Thieves: 

You will never get one cent out of this town. 


If any of you come within range you will be shot 
on sight. We are well armed, and can carry out 


our share of this offer. Committee of Safety. 


“That will do,” said Tom. “Now, Jud, what 
do you say to taking it to Mountain’s house ?”’ 

“All right,” I answered ; “I’ll do it.” 

“Probably Jim had better go along, too,” said 
Carr. 

We started as soon as we had dinner. Seeing 
that the sky threatened snow, I slipped back into 


the hotel and took some bread and cold meat. | 
That was well done, for the storm increased go | 


fast that we almost missed the house. 

“Tt isn’t going to be safe trying to find our way 
back to-night,” said Jim. ‘“Let’s see what’s the 
prospect for staying here.’’ 


We pushed open the door. It was a board 


shanty with only one room, and that half-full of | 


snow. But there was a sheet-iron hay stove in | 
one end, and a stack of hay outside. 
of the food I had brought. 

“Then we'll stay here,” he said. “It’s ten | 
to-night.”’ 

We cleaned out the snow, and then built a fire, 
which burned the twisted hay very fast. We 
divided the food for supper, leaving half of it for | 
breakfast. It made a light meal, but we did not | 
complain. During the night we took turns | 


and saw by the 


I went and got the letter, and unfolded | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


feeding the fire and sleeping on a big dry-goods 
box behind the stove. 

It was still snowing in the morning. We 
| divided the food again, leaving half of it for 
dinner, which made a breakfast lighter than the 
supper had been. But soon after noon it stopped 
snowing, and though the wind was still blowing 
hard and the snow drifting, we left the letter 
behind the board on the door and started out. 
| We got along better than we expected. The 
| wind had shifted to the northwest, so that it was 
at our backs. We finally came within sight of 
the town through the flying snow. We were not 
twenty rods from the depot when suddenly Jim 
exclaimed : 

“Why, there’s a train!” 

Sure enough, just below the depot was an 
engine with a big snow-plow, one freight-car and 
a passenger-car. 

A dozen men with shovels stood beside it, 
stamping their feet and swinging their arms to 
keep from freezing. There were faces at the car 
windows, and Bulldock and Tom Carr were 








LON CAUGHT THE STOVE 


walking up and down the depot platform. We 
came up to them looking astonished, I guess. 

“When I reached the junction yesterday I got 
orders to come back here and get you folks,” said 
Bulldock. “Just got here after shovelling all 
night, and want to leave as soon as we can, before 
there is more drifting. This branch is to be 
abandoned for the winter and the station closed. 
Hurry up and get aboard.” 

Jim and I were both too much astonished to 
speak. I thought of the promise I had made to 
Mr. Clerkinwell. 

“Yes,” said Tom Carr, “we were just starting 
after you when we saw you coming. We're going 
to take Sours’s stock in the box-car. Come on!” 

“Tom,” I said, “I’m not going.” I was almost 
frightened at my own words. 

“What do you mean?” cried Tom. 
going? Why not?” 

I thought I oughtn’t to tell him the real reason, 
and I hesitated. 

“Sours won’t care,” went on Tom. 
Andrew over after the horses now.” 

I clutched at this as quick as a flash. 
how do you know Sours won’t care?” 
‘‘Who was left in charge of his things ?”’ 

“Why, you were,” answered Tom, astonished. 

“Then call Andrew back this minute. Sours’s 
property is in my care, and nobody has the right 
to touch a thing. Go on, all of you!” I was so 
excited that I scarce knew what I was saying. 
I could see that Tom was going to try to persuade 
me to leave, but Bulldock was angry and broke 
out with a great oath. 

“Let the fool stay then!” he cried. 
starts in three minutes!” 
after Andrew. 

“Better come on, Jud,” said Jim; “this town 
is closed up for the winter.” 

They walked away. I stood watching them till 
they disappeared in the car, then I shut my teeth 
together tight, and started toward the hotel. 
Andrew was getting on the train. 

Tom came down the street and held out his 
hand and said, “Jud, I can’t help admiring you. 
I’d stay with you if I could, but the company 
has ordered me to come, and I must do it. But 
it’s a crazy thing for you to remain, just the same, 
and you’d better come along with us after all.’’ 

“No, Tom; I’m going to stay.” 

“Well, good-by, Jud.” 


“Not 


“T’ve sent 


“Tom, 
I cried. 


“The train 
Tom turned and went 








“Good-by, Tom.”’ 
He walked on. 


Then he turned and said, | 


| 


I told Jim | | “Now, Jud, for the last time. Will you come?” brow began to straighten in a dark scowl. 


“No, I won’t!”’ 
In another minute the train rolled away, with | 


| the bell-rope ready to pull it if I signalled him to 
stop. But I didn’t. I went on over to the Head- | 
quarters House. It was beginning to get dark, 
and the snow was falling again. The door stuck, 
| but I set my shoulder against it and pushed it 
open. 


COMPANION. 


made a drift half-way across the floor. I put my 

hand on the stove. It was cold, for the fire was 

out. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
(To be continued.) 


os — 


GREAT THINGS. 


A few great things the soul of man sustain: 
These are its breath of life, its food, its rest; 
Some few to love us (one to love us best), 
And faith in God no trouble ean distrain. 


Edith M. Thomas. 





Lon’s Triumph. 


EEMS to me Lon carries all his 
ad >= small brains in that button on 
his coat instead of in his head, 
like folks that God made.”” Thad 
was sitting on the bench beside 
Ordelia when he said this, 
sharpening her pencils with his new knife. 
“Lon’s right nervous. I reckon he’ll never 









WITH HIS BARE HANDS. 


get used to reciting before folks,” said Ordelia. 
“Lon’s smart, though,” she added, demurely. 

“Smart! He couldn’t answer boo to a question 
without that button to twist his fingers on.” 

“Anyhow, wherever his brains are, he makes 
good recitations,’”’ persisted Ordelia. 

“Cuts a right foolish figure at it, just the same.’’ 

‘*Who’s that you’re calling ‘foolish’ ?”’ asked an 
awkward boy, who had planted himself before 
Ordelia’s desk. She looked up, laughed, and said : 

“Thad says you can’t recite a word without 
that button to twist.” 

Lon’s freckled face flushed sensitively. 
you bet?” he asked, turning on Thad. 

“T’ll bet a half-dollar that you can’t explain one 
example in mental arithmetic straight without 
yanking it all out of that button of yours.” 

“All right, I bet,”’ said Lon, recklessly. Then 
he looked down with a rueful smile at the button 
in question, which dangled by a frail thread or 
two from his coat. 

“T reckon I’m bound to do without it,” he 
remarked, “‘if I don’t get it sewed on soon.” 

“Oh, I’ll sew it on for you, if you’ll stop at the 


“What’ll 


house this evening—after you’ve won the bet,” | 


said Ordelia, lightly. 

The news of the challenge went round, and for 
once, interest was roused in the mental arithmetic 
recitation. 

“Therefore,”” — Ordelia thus concluded her 
problem,—‘“‘the man had sixty and one-half geese 
to begin with.”” Ending with glib confidence, she 
folded her hands behind her, poised lightly on her 
shapely feet, and looked with smiling compla- 
cency at the “‘next.” 

The “next” was Lon. The whole school 
belonged to the mental arithmetic class, but of 
the craning line that had toed the crack from the 
water-bucket to the blackboard at the beginning 
of the recitation only three scholars now remained 
on the floor,—Ordelia, Lon and Thad. 

“Next!” 

Lon’s slender figure shot up in rigid attention. 
He folded his arms resolutely across his breast, 
and waited. 

Ordelia, on one side, graceful and serene, waited, 
too, and on his other side stood Thad, his feet 
widely planted and his face darkly flushed. 

The teacher, Miss Molly, read the problem 
slowly and distinctly. Lon repeated it in a clear, 


with confidence. Ordelia settled back into her 
| place, and glanced about in triumph. Thad’s 


| School held its breath and stared. 
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which, according to the problem, and two and 
one-half sheep—I mean which, according to—’’ 
Lon’s arms relaxed. His nervous fingers went 
searching for the inspiring button. 

Ordelia’s smile changed to chagrin. Thad’s 
face broadened with a derisive grin. A laugh 
went round the school. Lon’s stammering tongue 
stopped altogether. There was’ a moment of 
silence ; then the mortified boy turned upon Thad 
inafury. ‘You sneak!’ 

“Taint a sneak! What’s the matter with you?” 
Thad’s fists doubled and he fell back defiant. 

**No one but a sneak would play a fellow such 
a low-down trick as that. I’d like to know what 
business you have to cut off my button.” 

“T never cut off your precious button. i 

“You did!” 

“You lie!’ 

The school uprose with one accord. Seats 
clattered and indignant voices rang. ‘‘He did!” 
“He didn’t!” “I saw him!” “You never!” 

The sharp tap of the teacher’s bell struck 
into the din. The hubbub ceased. The excited 
children shrank back to their seats. 

“There, that will do!” gasped the teacher. 
“You may take your seats, boys, Ordelia; the 
class is dismissed. ‘The school may come to order. 
Now we will have a season of quiet.” 

Miss Molly clasped her hands upon her desk, 
and looked coldly down one side of the room and 
up the other. 

In proportion to the number of pupils the 
school-room was very large. At the suggestion 
of Miss Molly, who desired space for calisthenics, 
the children had ranged their desks on opposite 
sides of the room, and behold! the Baptists all 
on one side, the Methodists on the other. And 
there they sat face to face—an arrangement that 
added zest to responsive Bible-reading in the 
morning, and to all manner of school contests. 

At present Methodists and Baptists sat in 
irreproachable order, their hands clasped convul- 
sively on the desks, their faces averted or lowered, 
lest they should either laugh or ery. Two bright 
spots burned on Ordelia’s cheeks, but she sat 
perfectly still, her eyes down. Thad, opposite, 
was casting anxious glances toward her. Lon, 
on the same side of the room as Ordelia, but 
several seats removed, was staring straight before 
him, his gray eyes snapping with anger, his lips 
closely pressed. 

It was already past time for school to close. 
The younger children looked slyly at the solemn 
clock, and softly sighed. 

The geese came waddling past from the pond, 
screaming in shrillest derision. Mr. Oscar’s mules 


| thrust their noses through a broken window, 
| flung up their heels and dashed away. 
| clock ticked on, and Miss Molly continued to look 


But the 


out of the window. Suddenly the “season of 
quiet” was broken by a shrill announcement. 

“He didn’t cut it off. He done jerked it off. I 
saw him.” It was the voice of the first reader 
class—of Pouley, who sat alone in the shadow 
of Miss Molly’s desk, carefully shoved back until 
all but his wriggly toes were out of sight of Miss 
Molly’s eyes. 

At this audacious outburst from the youngest 
class, Guy and Gistee, the second class, turned 
their backs and clapped their hands over their 
mouths; but in spite of their desperate efforts at 
self-control, little squeaks of merriment escaped 
between their fingers. 

Miss Molly opened her report book, looked at 
the convulsed school, and quietly replaced the 
book in the desk. 

“T shall not call for reports to-night. 
position. You are dismissed.” 

Lon strode across the room, snatched his hat 
and tiung out of the door. Then he sprang back 
and faced Thad. 

“Tl get even with you for that dirty mean 
trick, and don’t you forget it!” 

Thad shrugged his shoulders, turned on his 
heel, and walked over to Ordelia. She held the 
lost button in her hand, and took a step toward 
the door, but Lon was gone. 

Miss Molly’s school-room was the old Methodist 
church. When the fine new church was com- 
pleted, the old building became a schoolhouse, 
and although its timbers are rotten, and every- 
body objects to it as an eyesore to the clearing, 
there it still stands to this day—one corner in the 
old graveyard, one corner in Mr. Oscar’s cane- 
patch, one corner in the public road, and the 
other corner—it has never been determined just 
where. 

Fortunately for the school, the line of Mr. 
Oscar’s cane-patch runs just through the crack of 
the double front door, so that a sufficient length 
of the steps remained unfenced to afford to Miss 
Molly and the children unobstructed entrance 
and exit. 

One day,—a February day in that sunny South, 
—when the class in denominate numbers was 


Take 


| required to estimate the area of the whole interior 
defiant voice, and then took up the explanation | 


of the house, with a view to putting in a ceiling 
without knot-holes and a floor that would not 
wobble, an ill wind from Miss Molly’s cold home 


The | away up North swooped down into the piny 


| woods, and came nigh to sweeping the steadfast 


“Letting 2-2 represent the number of sheep old Methodist church quite beyond the possibilities 
to one that we miss the town if we try to go back | Tom standing on the back platform, his hand on | that the man had in the first place, then 1-2 will of reconstruction. 


| represent the number of sheep—of sheep that— 
| yes, the number of sheep that he bought. 


Then | flames roared in the heaped fireplaces! 
| —then the—the whole number of sheep that he | was no fireplace in the schoolhouse, but there was 
owned—the whole number of sheep that he owned a stove—a very plucky stove, too. 


How everybody did shiver, and how the angry 
There 


It stood on 


—the whole number of sheep would be repre- | one leg of its own and three of brick, and puifed 
The snow had blown in the crack, and | sented by 3-2, which, according to the problem— | away until it was red all over, reckless of the 
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topple or telescope down, and set fire to the 


It was Lon’s day to provide fuel, and a great 
pile of lightwood and pine-knots overflowed the 
wood-box. 

The children had gathered in a close circle 
about the stove, screening their faces as best they 
could from the scorching heat of the fire, and 
forgetting the shivers behind in complacent con- 
templation of Miss Molly’s red nose and purple 
chin. Thad, with his usual assurance, had placed 
himself beside Ordelia. Ordelia perused her 
book, coolly indifferent to his presence. Lon sat 
apart from every one, and deigned to look neither 
to the right nor to the left of his history-book. 

Lon had been in the dumps ever since the loss 
of his button, and it was understood by the school 
that he was likely to remain in that unhappy 
state of mind until he had thought out some 
adequate revenge for Thad’s meanness. Accord- 


ingly, since the morning when he had shortly | 
refused to permit Ordelia to sew on the button, | 


the school had let him respectfully alone. 

The door of the schoolhouse had been closed, 
even locked, against the weather. The windows 
had been stuffed with hats and bonnets. But the 
boisterous norther scouted such frail defences. It 
seized the sides of the house and shook them till 
they swayed. It screamed through cracks and 
whistled through knot-holes; it swept under the 


rotten sills and sifted up through the floor. Above, | 


below and on every side it entered, cold and gusty, 
pressing back the warmth of the stanch little stove. 

Miss Molly, with her feet on a sheepskin and 
her hands muffled in her coat-sleeves, sat with 
her back to the school, watching the red fingers 
of Gistee and Guy trace a sentence on the 
blackboard. Seizing the opportunity, Thad stuffed 
the stove full of fat pine. The flames took a 
moment to grasp the fuel, then mounted merrily. 

There was a cautious shoving back of benches 
and chairs. The first reader class, Pouley, 
having craned his neck to make sure that Miss 
Molly was not looking, stealthily retired into the 
invitmg cavern under the rostrum, where the 
pinching drafts of the norther and the parching 
heat of the stove were in less serious contest. 
There he made a seat of his book, settled his chin 
in his palms, and gazing serenely upward, 
observed the phenomenon of red creeping up the 
wavering lir.2 of stovepipe. 

Miss Molly’s pencil dropped from her stiffened 
fingers, and stooping to pick it up, she spied 
through a crack the image of Pouley’s placid 
contemplation beneath her feet. Drawing the 
congealed muscles of her face to a frown, she 
opened her lips to issue a sharp summons, when 
out popped Pouley into the middle of the room, 
pointing upward and shouting : 

“Quick! quick! The house done caught afire!’’ 

The smaller children huddled toward the door. 
Some of the older ones scrambled for their books 
and hats. Miss Molly stepped swiftly from the 
rostrum to Pouley’s desk, thence to the floor. 

Ordelia, big Hayes, Thad and Lon stood beside 
her. Looking up through the pipe-hole in the 
ceiling, they plainly saw the danger. A length 
of the stovepipe had settled, leaving an open 
space between it and the next length. Swift 
flames were pouring from the pipe, striving 
toward the draft of the brick chimney above; 
but the wind, breathing under the eaves, blew the 
fiery column aside so that the hot flames licked 
the roof. The curling shingles were already 
smoking; in a moment they would be aflame. 

With three bounds Lon was out of the door. 
He seized the axe from the woodpile, dashed back 
into the room, and leaped to Miss Molly’s desk. 

“That’s the go! Rip her down! Hi, big 
Hayes, catch hold!’ shouted Thad, excitedly. 

With a mighty spring, Hayes caught the board 
that Lon had pried loose, and both swinging from 
it, they peeled it down, leaving a wide opening in 
the ceiling overhead. 

“‘Now then, up with you and wipe her out!” 
directed Thad, even before their feet had touched 
the floor. 

Ordelia turned upon him. 
self!’ she flashed. 

Thad gave her one surprised look, then swung 
up into the loft. “Fling me something to work 
with!” he shouted down. 

Lon jerked off his coat and tossed it up; then, 
snatching the bucket from Miss Molly, he threw 
the stove door wide and began to dash cautious 
eups of water upon the hissing fire. Choking 
smoke and steam poured into the room, but the 
leaping flames died down quickly, and the red-hot 
glow soon began to fade from stove and pipe. 

“How are you coming on up there?” coughed 
big Hayes, trying to peer up through the smoke. 

“All right—I’ve put it out. Took away there! 
I’m coming down.” Thad’s cowhide shoes 
appeared, swinging out of the smoky atmosphere. 

“Hold on, there!’ shouted Lon. But his 
caution was too late. Down plumped Thad with 
a jar that shook the house. The frail stovepipe 
rattled to the floor. Thad lost his balance and 
sprawled upon the floor, one of his clumsy legs 
kicking out two brick props from the stove. 

The end of the stove dropped with a thud; 
another moment its entire fiery contents would 
have been belched forth upon Thad’s prostrate 
form had not Lon caught the stove with his bare 
hands without a second’s hesitation, and raised it 
to a level. 

Ordelia darted for the scattered bricks and drove 
them into place, feeling the while that hot rim 


“Wipe it out your- 





fact that at any moment the stovepipe might | 
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singeing flesh. When she sprang to her feet she 
saw Thad leap to Lon’s support. 

“Lor! What did you do that for?” he gasped, 
his lips quivering. 

Lon rallied. “Didn’t I promise to get even 
with you?” he shouted. Then he fainted. 

When he came to himself the sullenness that 
had possessed him for the past week was no 
longer in his eyes, and he could smile, spite of 
the smarting wounds. 


sweet-gum salve, and skilfully wound them in 
torn handkerchiefs. Hayes picked up the fallen 


stove, and the school resumed their seats. 
Contrary to the expectations of the school, Lon 
did not sit beside Ordelia. But neither did Thad. 
The two boys, enemies that morning, sat side by 
side, looking over the same book, Thad flushed 





he not returned evil with good ? 

Lon’s coat had been ruined by the fire, so 
Ordelia did not have the pleasure of sewing the 
button on; but this was of no consequence, for 
during a week of stubborn resolution Lon had 
learned to recite without it. 

Mary B. Downs. 
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Her Majesty’s Feather Bed. 


M. F. B.,’ what in the world do those 
letters mean ?’’ mused Annah. 

“That’s just what I’d like to 

know,” Aunt Ursula exclaimed, 
peering at the letters through her 
glasses. They were set down, 
tiny and clear-cut, opposite one of 
April’s days in thealmanac. There 
was a cabalistic air about them. 

“I wrote ’em there to put me 
in mind of something, but I can’t for the life of 
me recollect what!” Aunt Ursula’s benign, 
creased face took on added creases of perplexity. 
| She re-read the letters slowly, reflectively, “H.— 
| M.—F.—B.” 

“It might be Her Majesty’s Female Brigadiers, 
you know, or Fire Brigade,” suggested Annah. 
“T feel sure it’s Her Majesty’s something.’ 

“It might be Harry MclIntyr and Philip 
Bump,” retorted Aunt Ursula, calmly. It wasa 
home thrust, and Annah subsided into sudden 
meekness. Her fresh cheeks colored. 

“Philip doesn’t begin with an F—always,” she 
murmured. 

But Aunt Ursula, intent on the almanac, did 
not heed. “I wrote that last winter when I was 
planning my work ahead,” she said. “I like to 
know just what to expect on just what days. 
April twenty-first—merciful me, it’s to-day! 
Today’s the twenty-first, as sure as I’m a 
breathing soul! Well, all is, the cleaning ’!| have 
to wait. I did plan to newspaper the pantry 
shelves to-day, but I aint going to miss any of the 
programme that’s put down.” 

Annah sprang up briskly, herself again. ‘Oh, 
yes, Aunt Ursula—of course! Let’s go right off 
and—H. M. F. B. this minute. I'll help you.” 
Her eyes danced with fun. 

“Merciful me, to be sure! How can we, till 
we know what ’tis?’”’ cried Aunt Ursula, in 











“FEATHERS DON'T POUR REAL SUCCESSFUL.” 


dismay. ‘‘What in the name of common sense is 
\it? H.—M.—F.—B. H.—M.—” She mused 
| over the letters with knit brows. 

Uncle Miles came into the room in his stocking- 
feet, looking for his slippers. He padded across 
the floor and looked over Aunt Ursula’s shoulder. 

“More higlypherics, Ursuly?’” he asked. 
“Now what?” His mild blue eyes twinkled. 

“Uncle Miles, what does ‘H. M. F. B.’ stand 
|for? It’s something we’ve got to do to-day, the 
twenty-first of April, and we don’t know how!” 

“Feather bed!” announced Aunt Ursula, 
triumphantly. ‘That’s the ‘F. B.’ part of it, 
anyhow! Of course ’tis. Why didn’t I think in 





| the first place? I laid out to do it to-day, being | 


| sort of betwixt hay 'n’ grass, before the cleaning 
began in good earnest. I thought I’d get it ont of 
the way before hot weather. F.B.—feather bed.” 
| “Her Majesty’s Feather Bed!" cried Annah, 
| waving the almanac. “Just what I suspected !’’ 


smoking into Lon’s hands, and smelling the | 


Ordelia anointed his blistered hands with | 


pipe. A moderate fire was awakened in the | 


and ashamed, Lon pale but triumphant; for had | 


COMPANION. 


Uncle Miles nudged Aunt Ursula’s elbow in 
appreciative enjoyment of the girl’s fun. Aunt 
Ursula smiled absently, wrestling still with her 
memory. 

“Hired man’s!” she announced further, with 
definite triumph. “I’ve got to make over the 
hired man’s feather 
bed today, and I 
guess I’d better be 
|about it. It’s all 
| worn out.” She 
glanced anxiously 
up at the clock. 

“It’s considerable 
late to begin that 
kind of a job, but 
the new tick’s all 
ready, that’s one 
thing to be thank- 
ful for. Annah!” 
Aunt Ursula looked 
up over her glasses. 
| Her tone was em- 
phatically deliber- 
late. ‘Mark my 
| words! If you want 
| to make the most of 
| your time, you keep 
things kind of ready 
right along—feather- 
bed ticks and everything else. 





And if you’ve 


| laid out to do a thing on a certain day o’ the | 


| month, you do it! 
| bed down-stairs.”’ 
| Aunt Ursula lived up to her gentle little lectures. 


Now I'll go get the feather 


| Her work was always arranged with careful | 


method, and always as methodically carried out. 
| The pile of almanacs filed away on the second 
| left-hand shelf in the cupboard held many 
mysterious, remindful letters and words between 
| their covers, and to Aunt Ursula’s credit be it 
said, they rarely failed to remind at sight. The 
Hired Man’s Feather Bed was a notable excep- 
tion. 

But fate, in the small, stubby person of 
| Doniram Cobb, interfered with the almanac’s 
| decree. *Doniram lisped. He appeared, bare of 
| foot, of head and of ceremony, in the doorway. 

“Mother thays to come quickth ever you can 

theoot—he’th thicker’n the dickenth. He’th ath 
sthiff’th a poker—fit, I gueth.’’ 

“Merciful me, Adoniram Cobb, what are you 
| talking about, and who?” 

“Thammy — it’th him. He’th thicker’n the 
| dickenth. I gueth you better theamper.” *Don- 
| iram’s sun-bleached head disappeared from the 
| door, and his cushioned little feet pattered out 
| of hearing. 
| Aunt Ursula took off her apron and rolled down 
her sleeves. She sighed once or twice gently. 

“Of all days,” she said, “to go and have a fit 


creature, but I do want to make over that feather- 


noon. Miles, you get the mustard-box, and can’t 
you finish out the newspaperin’ on that one shelf ? 
| Likely as not they're all out of mustard to blister 
him with.” 

Annah watched Aunt Ursula go down the 
poppy-edged path, a certain pathos of renounced 
hopes in the swing of her calico skirts—at least, 
| Annah’s lively fancy imagined so. 

“Unele Miles,” she said, with a 
sudden loving inspiration, “I’m 
going to go up after the H. M. F. 
B. I'll make it over myself. You 
can help if you want to. We'll sur- 
prise Aunt Ursula. Won't it be 
jolly ?” 

““Mebbe so, mebbe so,” Uncle 
Miles said, a savor of doubt in his 
voice, which seemed to betray an 
undefined impression that making 
over hired men’s feather beds was 
not unattended with discourage- 
ments. 

_ Annah went about the work with 
a girl’s untired zeal. It would be 
such fun to get it all done before 
Aunt Ursula got home—on April 
twenty-first, according to schedule 
time! How pleased Aunt Ursula 
would be! She was always ready 
to sacrifice her cherished little plans 
for anybody in trouble. All the 
Sammy Cobbs in Aunt Ursula’s 
universe had felt her tender, sooth- 
ing fingers, and known her patient 
care when they were sick. 

| Annah tugged the plethoric feather bed down- 
| stairs to the kitchen and sat down in the middle 
of it to reflect. Feathers and striped ticks she 
meant > think about, but in spite of herself her 
girlish thoughts crept away to other things, and a 
soft little flush spread over her face, keeping 
company with the thoughts. 

Harry MelIntyr had said he should call soon. 
How handsome he had grown at college! She 
remembered how white and slender his hands 
were, and the crop of curly hair low on his fore- 
head, just the “‘nut brown” color poets sing about. 
Phil’s hair was—red. It was—it was! Phil was 
dreadfully homely, poor boy, and his name was 
Bump! Bump! A body could make the best 
of red hair and big, brown hands, but could any- 
body make the best of the name of Bump? Poor 
old Phil! 





That “h’” in Annah was bad enough. She) 
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in! I’m real sorry for Sammy Cobb, poor little | 


bed, now’t I know it’s the day I’d ought to do it. | 
I wish Sammy’d waited just till to-morrow after- | 


» 
» 


had borne with it out of grim, unswerving loyalty 
to grandmother’s and great and great-great-grand- 
mother’s “‘h’s,” but what was an “h’’ toa Bump? 
Now Mclntyr was such a pretty name, with an 
jair to it! Aunt Ursula said Bump suited her 
well enough—it was good and honest, like those 
that bore it. Aunt 
Ursula said a good 
many things. One 
of them was—just 
last night—that girls 
ought to know their 
own minds and be 
brave enough to 
save folks pain. 

Annah’s thoughts 
were rather inco- 

herent, but the pret- 
ty flush in her face 
kept pace with 
them. Harry Me- 
Intyr was going to 
lead his class, every 
body said, and he 
didn’t have to work 
very hard to do it, 
either. Phil Bump 
was a fine fellow, 
smart, too, but he 
wasn’t in college. 
He plowed fields and planted potatoes. 

“*Here’s the feathers, Annah. I’ve had a great 
hunt after ’em. Ursuly calculated to put ’em in 
| with the old ones to fatten out the bed some.” 
Uncle Miles’s voice came into Annah’s day- 
dreaming and dissipated it ruthlessly. She sprang 
up and began to rip open the bed with vigorous 
fingers. 

“I'm going to pour the feathers right out on 
this nice, smooth floor in a pile. Aunt Ursula 
would do it out in the shed, perhaps, but this is 
lots nicer, I think. I can clear all up afterward, 
as neat as a pin.” 

“IT do’ know as I’d pour ’em, Annah. I'd 
sort of hustle ’em out, a little to a time. Ursuly 
takes jest a handful out to once, very easy. 
Feathers don’t pour real successful.”’ 
| The twinkle behind Uncle Miles’s spectacles 
| merged into a sneeze that promptly dislodged the 
| spectacles and resounded back uncannily from 
the rafters overhead. Annah sneezed, too. The 
| liberated feathers floated airily about the room. 
| They eluded Annah’s grasp, and settled lightly 
on her hair in a little cloud. They danced before 
her eyes dizzily. They drifted down on Uncle 

Miles’s bald spot and its halo of soft, white hair. 
They floated, they danced, they drifted every- 
where. 

| Annah watched them in dismay. 
| across at Uncle Miles and sneezed. 
back. Then they both laughed. 

“Is that the way feathers act?” Annah cried. 
“Well, I’m in for it now! But I won’t give up 
Her Majesty’s Feather Bed if I have to chase 
every single one of ’em, hand to hand! No, sir! 
That ‘h’ on the end of my name stands for 
never-give-up !”’ 

An hour later, *Doniram Cobb’s round face 
applied itself adhesively to the kitchen-window. 
’Doniram’s lisp drifted through the pane and 
through the haze of dust and feathers to tired, 
gasping Annah. 
| “I thay, aint you havin’ a thircuth, though! 

There’th two featherth sthickin’ out of your ear 
an’ a bloomin’ bounther’th jutht liton your nothe. 

Hi, there! there goeth old Thpeckle Top’th tail 

into the thoup kittle!”’ 

Annah strode across the room and dislodged 
*Doniram’s jeering little face with one blow of 
her knuckles on the pane. But it promptly 

| reappeared, grinning appreciatively. 

“I thay, she aint comin’ home to dinner. You 
can have all the thoup! She’th thoakin’ Thammy 
in muthtard ’n’ water. He’th awful thick. She 
sent me over to thay you could eat all the th— 

“oup !” finished ’Doniram, shrilly, at a safer 
distance from Annah’s knuckles. 

Another hour was ebbing, when again appeared 
the small apparition at the window. ’Doniram’s 
face was full of wicked glee. 

“The dude’th a-comin’ !”” he announced, ecstat- 
ically. “He’th got motht here. Hi! aint he 
thlick’th a bandboxth, though! I thay, you better 
hurry an’ theamper out of them featherth !’’ 

“Harry Melntyr!” groaned poor Annah. 
“Why didn’t I think maybe he’d come? Well, 
here’s for it!” 

She made a hasty toilet and went into the 
parlor with her flushed face held in erect dignity, 
unconscious that a vagrant feather poised saucily 
on one of her eyebrows, coquetting with another 
aloft on her hair, while two or three others, more 
adventurous still, see-sawed on her collar and 
danced before her nose. 

She held out her hand, gravely polite. “How 
do you —” she began; but the rest was lost in a 
sudden, violent sneeze. 

Outside the window an echo of sneezes sounded 
distinctly —’Doniram’s sneezes. Annah said 
afterward she could hear the lisp in them. 

It was not a long call. Mr. Harry Melntyr 
fidgeted with his cane and looked uneasily 
conscious of Annah’s feathers. The conversation 
flagged. Yes, it was an early spring—very early 
spring. No, there had not been as much snow 
as usual all winter—not nearly as much snow as 
usual. Was it very lively at college? Oh, rather 

|—the fellows kept some kind of a row going 
usually, you know. Wasn't it confoundedly 
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interspersed with poor Annah’s sneezes, and 
unenlivened by any redeeming sympathy or fun. 
When it ended, Annah went back slowly to 


Her Majesty’s Feather Bed. At the kitchen door | 


she stopped in amazement. ’Doniram scuttled 
past her, trailing after him a gleeful sneeze. 
There was some one else in the kitchen, too. 

“Philip Bump!’ exclaimed Annah. 

“King Philip,” said he, “in war-paint and 
feathers! Will you come into the wigwam ?” 

The tall young man advanced to meet her with 
a solemn show of hospitality. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, and his homely, honest young face 
was moist and flushed. Feathers rioted over him 
and adhered to his face unbecomingly, but he 
was buoyant with triumph. He waved his hand 
toward the plump feather bed. 


“It’s done, at your service, ma’am—done! A | 


stitch or two, and lo, the worst is over—you poor 


little girl!” he added, with a swift change in his | 


tone. “What a time of it you’ve had!” 
“But I don’t see how you knew it,” said 
Annah, in bewilderment. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


stupid in the country ? — and so it dragged along, | mile each we came upon a high ridge of broken | between its extremities, but we could see that we | millions of earth’s peoples ever going down to 
cakes of ice. This indicated that a part of the | were wholly surrounded by water. Although | their silent graves. I remember how boldly, 
| iee-field had been broken up by the sea when | fishermen had set their hooks as far out as we | early in the evening, Orion stood out, low down 
‘comparatively thin, and had been driven in| were, not one of them was in sight. We were|in the west, and how I clearly imagined his 


ice-field. 
Also, in places where the ice was transparent, 
we could distinctly see immense blocks beneath 


considerable depths. After the wind had changed 
or the sea calmed, the whole had frozen together 
and the open water had become an ice-field once 
more. 

At many of these ridgy places we found a crack 
| where the young ice joined the older, and some of 
| the cracks were wide enough to show open water. 
However, we thought lightly of these things. 
Were there not miles of solid ice to the lakeward ? 

Moreover, fishermen, tending their hooks, could 
be seen several miles out from land. As for the 
occasional long booming noise, which sounded 


| ice and water and sky, and seeing everywhere 
| the chill, blank face of death. 
| Our situation was appalling, but it was not yet 


it—blocks that had been forced downward to | one of great hardship. The weather was not cold. | life. 


| We each had a blanket and a well-filled lunch- 
basket. If the temperature should not change we 
| could survive for a long time. But how long 
| must we survive in order to escape ? 

If the wind should not shift; if the ice should 


| continue in the course in which it was then | 


| moving, it would either touch the southern shore 
| of Isle Royale, about one hundred and thirty 
| miles distant, or be driven to the northeast shore 
|of the lake in Canada. How much time would 
| the passage take? We could not even guess. 
After eating some lunch we walked to the 
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with such force as to pile it up on the edge of the alone! We were two doomed men, staring around | diamond-studded belt, his shining sabre and the 


| outlines of his glorious visage. 

Except my comrade, and the sound of my own 
| breathing, our fire was the only visible point of 
The monotony of the little waves on the ice 
edge was as a voice of the Eternal. 

The wind had fallen low, but now, on a sudden, 
a gust swept into our faces. It had changed to 
nearly the opposite direction. 

“Come,” said Silverhjelm, “‘we must move the 
fire.’ So we changed it and our seats to the 
| other side of the blanket. 
| But now it was impossible to keep the fire 
together. Wind, eddying around the blanket, 
would catch the brands and send them whirling 
across the ice. The growing roar of a rising sea 
sounded doom about us. Within half an hour 





| like the roll of distant thunder, we believed it to opposite side of the ice, in the hope that our | more the waves were trampling in upon the ice 


| be but the cracking of the ice along the shore. 
| Against the wind we pushed on until nearly 


| moving figures might be sighted by some one 
| who would bring a boat to our rescue. But this 


“*Doniram Cobb—little imp !—that’s how. He | noon, confident of our safety, and then the south activity was rewarded in an unexpected way: 


hailed me going by with my plow, and told me 
the straits you were in. I thrashed him first, 
and then I came to help you out a bit. You see, 
I’ve been there myself—filled one of mother’s 
beds for her once when she was sick. It’s a big 
contract.’’ 

“Oh!” cried Annah, “‘you’re just as good as 
you can be, but—but—I’m afraid I’m going to 
laugh in a minute. Oh, dear, what shall I do?” 

“Laugh! Why not?” Philip said, encourag- 
ingly. “I'll help you.” 

“Tt’s a feather over your nose that waves every 
time you open your mouth —” 

“It’s the relict of the departed brahma that 
adorns your classic profile, ma’am.”’ 

They both laughed with a boy’s and girl's 
foolishness, but it did not hurt them. How 
much bandsomer Philip Bump looked when he 
laughed! His homeliness melted away in the big 
flash of sunshine. 

In a little while the kitchen was in its natural 
primness again, Philip insisting upon helping to 
clear it up. They laughed and sneezed and 
chattered together in great sociability. 

Aunt Ursula came home by and by, and 
beamed upon them approvingly through her 
spectacles. 

“Philip’s the right kind of a boy,” she confided 
to Uncle Miles, “name or no name. Names 
aren’t everything. I’m going to keep him to 
supper, and open some barberry-and-sweet-apple 
preserves. Sammy? Oh, he’s a great deal better.” 

“Philip’s such a pretty name,” mused Annah 
that night, beside her little up-stairs window, “it 
doesn’t matter if there is a Bump on it.’’ 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Afloat on Ice in Lake Superior. 


OR several months the waters of 
Lake Superior had been covered 
by a vast field of almost unbroken, 
clear ice, over which many an ice- 
boat skimmed with the speed of 
the wind. In bays and other 
favorable places huts and tents 

_— were clustered, all erected by fish- 
ermen who had come from the cities and towns 
of the American shore to use spear or hook 
through holes that were often roofed in. The 
crystal was as firm as ever in the later days of 

March, but now the time was nigh when great 

winds would blow and spring set in, and those 

vast waters soon become again a rolling, tossing 
sea. 

Still the lake was solidly bridged when Harold 

Silverhjelm and I started to walk across from 

Duluth to the mouth of Middle River, Wisconsin, 

where we meant to hunt for a few days from the 

lumber camp of a friend. 

The distance seemed to be about thirty miles, 
as measured by scale on the map—rather a long 
tramp for men who had been at office work for 
some months. We thought, however, that we 
could make the trip in one day. Yet by way of 
precaution each of us carried, beside his gun, a 
blanket and some provisions in a canvas “pack,” 
held in place by two straps around the shoulders. 

Silverhjelm and I were young civil engineers, 
accustomed to make light of the hardships incident 
to long tramps. He was of impressive physique, 
not handsome, but very well built; a man who 
carried himself as none can who has not had 
years of athletic training in youth. He had been 
bred and schooled in Sweden, and was a member 
of one of the oldest surviving families of the 
Swedish nobility. With a dream of acquiring 
great wealth he had come to America, and entered 
upon the rather adventurous life of a civil 
engineer. 

On the morning of our departure from Duluth 
the sun shone clear and bright, and the atmosphere 
was laden with bracing ozone; but a strong 
southwest wind somewhat retarded our progress. 
After we had gone well out from land we selected 
a clearly defined object on the south shore -that 
lay in our direct course, as we determined it by’a 
pocket compass, and toward this we marched. 

The ice lay in a solid sheet from the north to 





the eye could reach. Snow had clung to it here 
and there in patches, and at intervals of about a 
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shore was becoming so distinct that we could see 
the deep wooded depressions which marked the 
mouths of creeks and rivers, and the high clay 
bluffs that loomed up like walls of solid rock. 
Great piles of cake ice, sometimes thrown in 
ridges and sometimes thrust up in large, white, 
glistening pinnacles, completely covered the ice 
some distance from the shore, which was now only 
a few miles distant. Our thoughts dwelt much 
upou the comfort we should attain by reaching 
our friend’s hospitable camp much earlier in the 
afternoon than we had hoped for. 

For some time we had been quietly watching 
the shore when Silverhjelm, who was a little in 
advance, paused, stared ahead, and then cried 
out: “The ice is parting! Look! I can see it! 
Run for your life!” 

I had not noticed the crack, but tightening my 
hold on my gun, I ran after Silverhjelm at my 
utmost speed. 

Soon I. saw the crack. It seemed about four 
feet wide, directly between us andthe shore. But 
it was widening, that I could see clearly. 

Though our packs were light they hindered our 
running ; but we could not throw them off without 
stopping, and we dared not stop. We must reach 
and jump the crack in a minute, else it would 
become too wide. 

It was not far distant, but we were out of 
condition, and already weary. My breath was 
coming quick and short, and my strength dimin- 
ishing. Indeed, nothing but the force of will 
kept my legs running. 

Silverhjelm was still in the lead when we neared 
the opening, and he was striving desperately to 
attain speed before jumping. But speed was use- 
less, the crack had already widened to fully fifteen 
feet, far more than our strength could clear. 

Had we tried the leap we should have plunged 
into the icy waters and sunk quickly under the 
weight of our packs and heavy clothing. We 
stopped at the edge and desperately stared at each 
other. 


swim across,”’ said Silverhjelm, “but as it is at 
least ten miles to the nearest house, we should 


have to take the chance of drifting ashore.” 





opportunity of escape. But none appeared. 


| were in motion, but the gradual widening of the 
| crack was proof that we were slowly moving out 
| into the lake. 
Conceive an ice-cake of triangular shape, about 
six miles long by three miles wide at the base, 


| which was the lakeward side. Such was our 
the south, and as far to the east or lakeward as | raft, the largest piece of floating ice I had ever | eyes and thoughts were much with the host of | 
| seen. 


We were on its southern side, at about midway 


“We might throw off our packs and coats and | 


die of the exposure in wet things. No; we shall | 


| We gazed round then on our prison-raft of ice. | 
| It was so large that we could not feel that we | 


ASHORE. 


Near the north side we found a large pine log 
frozen in at a point where a ridge of ice had been 
thrown up by the waves. Here was fire; at once 
warmth and a beacon ! 

With thankful hearts we took out the small 
surveyor’s axe which had been strapped to my 
pack and began cutting up the log for firewood, 
into holes chopped in the ice. A blanket stretched 
wind, and with this protection we thought we 
could weather a cold wave as long as our wood 
and provisions should hold out. 

With the log half cut up Silverhjelm’s energy 
did not abate. ‘‘Perhaps we can get some fish,’ 
said he, and went tramping in search of fishing- 
holes. He found two, but neither fish nor bait 
was on the hooks. 
meat of a sandwich and tried “‘jigging,’”’ but not a 
nibble did he get throughout the afternoon. 

As night settled down we saw in the far 
distance the flickering lights of Duluth and 
Superior. Long we watched them silently, sitting 
wrapped in our blankets. 

I think I must have been dozing when I heard 
Silverhjelm say, in meditation, ““Now we know 
what it must be for the lost to see across the gulf 
to the Heavenly City.” I became wide-awake 
with a new sense of the vastness of the sky, the 
remoteness of the stars, the frailness of the film 
separating mortality from eternity, the immanence 
of God’s all-upholding force. 

Toward midnight the wind became colder and 
stronger, so we rigged a blanket on the uprights, 
wound the remaining blanket around us and sat 
close up behind it. We kept a bright fire burning 
at our feet. 

Except for a few intervals of painful dozing, the 
whole night was spent in sleepless silence, broken 
only by the washing of the waves upon the ice. 
The compass showed that we were still drifting 
| northeast toward Isle Royale and the Canadian 
shore. 

Clouds had covered the sky during the night, 





and as morning dawned it began snowing and the | 


wind slackened. The snow, soft and flaky, did 
not sensibly increase our discomfort, but hid all 


| 


| things at a distance, except now and then a large | 
Then for a space we stood in silence, looking | 
lakeward and from north to south for some | 


cake of ice near our floe. 

At noon the storm cleared away, and we looked 
| for land with great eagerness, but only that awful 
blue expanse, dotted here and there with floating 
ice, met our searching eyes. That night we were 
lost as to where we were. 

How long we might be able to live so exposed 
| was a question that we did not wish to think 
;upon. But if the floe should continue to drift in 
| the same course it would reach shore in time. 
Now the heavens were perfectly clear, and my 


| stars. I remember imagining myself as sharing 
with them the watch upon the millions upon 


for seats and for two uprights which we drove | 


between these uprights would shelter us from the | 


So he baited them with the | 


| with great violence. And still the great floe 
firmly carried our quaking hearts. 

There were hours of rising wind, and waves 
lashed more and more into fury. Still we crouched 
behind the blanket, shivering. But just as the 
sun rose from out the watery horizon our great 
field of ice parted with a loud noise, and up we 
sprang. The floe had split at the very place 
where we found the log, and the main remnant 
of the log had gone with the other portion. 

Now the water was near us on the lee side, and 
the wind was too strong to walk against. For 
fear of being blown off into the lake we unpinned 
the blanket from the stakes and clung to them. 
This left us wholly exposed to the blast. 

Silverhjelm suffered less than I did, for his 
blanket was of Indian make, composed of some 
two hundred rabbit-skins, laid double with the 
fur inside; but mine was of common woollen 
stuff, and each gust pierced me to the bone. 
“Take mine a while,” he said; but I would not— 
I would walk to keep warm. So with our 
blankets clasped about us we stamped about our 
posts to increase circulation and keep our feet 
from freezing. 

A remarkable thing was that our floe did not 
at any time revolve as on an axis of its own. 
Had our side shifted around to the windward we 
should have been forced toward the middle of the 
floe, for often we saw and heard the crests of 
large waves break upon the ice and deluge it. 

Now we were rapidly being driven back toward 
Duluth; but what hope in that? If we were 
doomed to drift long before such a piercing gale 
we should be frozen at our stakes. Already the 
icy hand seemed clasping about our hearts. And 
if we should survive to be driven ashore before so 
violent a wind, the ice would go to pieces and we 
be both battered and drowned. 

At about ten o’clock in the morning we noticed 
snow-clad hills in the distance, which turned out 
to be those of the Keweenaw peninsula. At 
noon the wind was driving us toward the land 
with greater violence than before. In spite of the 
waves and the blast and the danger of drifting 
and pounding on an ice-bound shore, we were 
encouraged for some time by the nearing land. 
Perhaps some boat might be launched to our 
aid. 
Two hours later, when we were half a mile or 
more from shore, Silverhjelm cried out to me: 
“Heavens, I wish we were out in the lake again! 
We are dead men, sure!” 

For many hundred feet from the shore the 
waters were crowded with large and small cakes 
of ice, ever pushing, grinding, whirling or upthrust. 
But our floe was so large that it pushed all before 
it, until at about two hundred and fifty yards 
from the high, solid wall of ice on the shore it 
came to a stop. 

Now the end was near. The floe seemed as if 
strongly heaved ; then it broke into several pieces. 
The sea came surging in toward us and its wash 
completely covered the ice, though we were still 
upon an enormous cake. 

All about us was the wildest confusion. Great 
cakes were at times hurled forward and piled 
upon larger ones. We clung to our stakes with 
but one faint hope: it lay in the possibility that 
our great cake might be pushed forward so far 
that we could run over the cakes to the shore. 
Now it was steadily making forward. But at 
the same time it was breaking up continually and 
decreasing rapidly in size. 

Wet, cold, stiff, rocked and plunged by the ice, 
we could scarcely hold to our stakes; still we 
watched intelligently those slippery, broken 
pieces of ice. Dropping everything that would 
hinder us, we stood watching for a chance to 
save our lives. Silverhjelm was peering at the 
commotion of the surrounding ice with an eagle- 
like intentness. ‘ 

Suddenly a great roar from behind caused us to 
turn our heads. A mighty breaker was rushing 
toward us, tossing and piling cakes upon cakes as 
though they were chips. As it broke over us all 
my strength went into my grasp of my stake. 

I gazed desperately at Silverhjelm as it went 
past. ‘Another like that,” he cried, ‘‘and we are 
| done for. I’m so cold and waterlogged that I can 
| searcely stand.” 

“What use to stay here?” I shouted, above the 
| roar of the crunching cakes. ‘Our only chance 
| is to try a run.” 

“Come on,” he cried, and sprang to the nearest 
| cake. Instantly I followed him. 





Over the heaving ice-pack we ran, forgetful of 
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cold and weariness. Twice I slipped and nearly 
lost my footing—the sharp nails in my boots 


alone saved me. 


Silverhjelm’s boots were smooth-soled, and he 


was having a more desperate time than I. 


Several times I noticed him struggling hard to 
keep his footing. When I was almost ashore he 


had fallen so far behind that I could not see him 
without turning around. Then he gave such an 


agonizing cry for help as I hope I shall never 


hear again. I gazed over my shoulder. He had 
slipped and fallen. 


I felt impelled to turn about, but that would be 
sure death tome. I could keep out of the water 


only by running straight forward. So I hurried 
and jumped on and on until I reached the solid 
ice. Then turning, I saw that my comrade had 
fallen down. 

He was heaving on quite a small cake, yet all 
of his body was out of the water. I saw instantly 
that he could be saved by nothing unless some 
almost superhuman agility on his own part. 

His cake was surrounded by battering frag- 
ments, and was at six or seven feet distance from 
any cake that would support him for a moment. 
He must stand up to leap, I thought, and to 
stand on that swaying ice in smooth-soled boots 
seemed impossible. Every moment I expected to 
see his cake plunge edge down. 

What must I do? What could I do? But 
there was no time given to me for action. 


gap. Then in an instant, from that stooping 
position, the athlete launched himself in the air, 
and came down on hands and knees on a large 
cake, whence he easily ran to the solid ice. 

I fairly hugged him. “O Silverhjelm! I 
thought you were gone!’’ I cried. 

“It was close work,” he said. 
the old trick saved me. Saved! 
yet. Come along!” 

What with cold and exhaustion we could 
scarcely walk now, but somehow we passed over 
the ice and along the shore to a Finlander’s 
fishing-shanty. How we reached it has ever been 
a mystery to me. C. J. STONE. 


“Nothing but 
We’re not safe 
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THE LIMIT OF DUTY. 
God asks, indeed, the birds to fly, si 
Yet none of these, but birds of wing; 
Expects not sight from blinded eye, 
or ever asks a crow to sing. 
Alexander Thompson. 
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The Life of a Senator. 


By the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Senator from Massachusetts. 









T used to be said that every 
intelligent American boy ex- 
pected to be President of the 
United States, and perhaps 
some of them hope to fill the 
less exalted office of Senator. 

Such ambitions are wholesome, and the boys who 

cherish them are very apt to grow up to be good 

citizens and perform the highest duty of a citizen, 
which is to take a thoughtful, active, conscientious 
interest in the public affairs of his country. 

Whether these hopes of great political distinc- 
tion are or are not as common among American 
boys as they are supposed to be, it is certain that 
they ought to know about the government of their 
country and the manner in which it is carried on. 
Probably for this reason I have been asked to 
write about the life of a Senator. In so doing I 
desire, if I can, to give some idea of what the daily 
life of a Senator really is. 

I could tell stories of the Senate and of the 
famous men who have been there, and of the his- 
toric scenes in which they have taken part. But 
these things are all written down in many books, 
and although they are very interesting, they tell 
what is exceptional and do not describe the every- 
day life and work of a Senator, which although 
less exciting, is what after all you need to 
understand. 
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What is the Senate ? 


Let me begin by telling you very briefly what 
the Senate is. It is the upper branch of Con- 
gress and one of the most important of all the 
branches of the government. No one can be a 
Senator before he is thirty years old, and the 
average age of members of the Senate is about 
fifty-nine years. 

Each state is represented by two Senators, and 
as there are now forty-five states, there are ninety 
Senators. The constitution provides that no 
state shall, without its consent, be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. In this way the 


Silver- | 
hjelm, rising cautiously on all fours, faced the | 
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| cannot be finally agreed to or become the law of | theory this should be the first matter on the | have mentioned properly belougs to the office and 


the land until they have been ratified by a two- | 
| ever goes to the calendar, on which are placed in 
In addition to this important part in the treaty- | 


thirds majority in the Senate. 


making power, the Senate passes upon the | 


calendar, but as a matter of fact the Senate hardly 


order the bills reported from committees. 
The unfinished business is invariably some bill 


none of it ought to be neglected. 
The duty of a Member of Congress or a 
| Senator requires that he should not only attend to 
| public questions in the Senate,—which must 


appointments of all important officers of the gov- | or resolution which the Senate has voted to take | always come first,—but that he should also cor- 
ernment, such as judges, ambassadors, ministers, | up without regard to its place on the calendar | respond with his constituents, furnish them with 
collectors of customs and of revenue, and post- | and consider until it is disposed of. The mass of | all the information and assistance that he can in 


masters. None of these officers can be commis- 
sioned until the Senate has agreed to it, and if the 
Senate rejects any one whom the President has 
nominated, the person so rejected cannot have 
the office. 


| From this it will be seen that a Senator has | 


|Many grave duties and responsibil- 
ities. He is elected for a long term 
of six years, and he shares with his 
colleague the work of representing a 
constituency which is the entire pop- 
ulation of a state, generally ranging 
from one million to six million 
people. Under these circumstances 
the life of a Senator, if he attends to 
his public duties, is a very busy one, 
and leaves him little time for any- 
thing else. 


The Daily Occupation of a 
Senator. 

I will try now to give an idea of 
what that life is by telling the story 
of the occupations of a day—not an 
exceptional one, but the average 
day of a United States Senator. 

Before a Senator leaves his house 
in the morning two, or three people 
are likely to come to see him, and 
the people who come at this hour 
are generally those who desire his 
aid in getting an office, or for some 
other object personal to themselves. 

If a Senator is wise he will make 
a rule not to see people at his house, 
but will insist that they shall call 
upon him at the Capitol, when he 
can see them either in the reception- 
room or in his own committee- 
room. This rule has the advantage 
of giving a Senator an opportunity 
to eat his breakfast in peace. 


Capitol and looks over his morning mail. Read- 
ing the mail is something which sounds very 
simple, but really consumes a great deal of time. 
The number of letters received by Senators varies 


population of the various states, but in all cases it 
makes a large part of the day’s work. In my 
own case thirty to forty letters will about make 
the average of a day’s mail, and it is often much 
larger than this when some measure like the tariff, 
in which many people are interested, is pending 
in the Senate. 

The letters a Senator receives are on all sorts of 
subjects. People write asking for public docu- 
ments, for information as to pension claims and 
patents, as to bills before Congress, and what 
Congress is likely to do on certain measures. 

In addition to these many inquiries as to busi- 
ness of a public character, a Senator or Member 
of the House receives numerous letters approving 
or criticising his votes or speeches and advising 
him as to what ought to be done by Congress. 

Then there are the people who want autographs 
and stamps, or money for private or public 


a good deal on account of the differences in the | 





charity. 

The anonymous letter-writers are the most 
easily disposed of, for their cowardly letters are 
usually abusive, and the rule is to put an unsigned 
letter into the waste-basket unread. All other | 
letters, however, require an answer, and are} 
entitled to an immediate reply. Now the work | 
of reading thirty or forty letters every day, and | 
dictating answers to them, takes a great deal of 
time and thought, and fills up all the minutes | 
which are not otherwise occupied. 

A Senator, after disposing of his morning mail, 
is obliged to go to the meetings of the various 
committees of which he is a member. The Senate | 
committees generally meet at half-past ten or 
eleven o’clock and sit until the session of the 
Senate begins at noon. Some of the committees 
seldom meet and have but little to do, but most of | 
them meet once or twice a week and have a great 
deal of important business to dispose of. As | 
every Senator is a member of five or six com- | 
mittees, his mornings are pretty well taken up. 

The Sessions of the Senate. | 

At twelve o’clock the Senate meets, and as a 
rule sits until five in the afternoon. At the) 
beginning of a session the Senate sits for a much 
shorter time, and at the end for a much longer 





Senate is so strongly guarded that nothing can | 


change it except what would amount to an 


time, often until late in the evening and sometimes 
all night. But on an average the daily session | 
lasts for five hours. | 


| part in the discussion which is going on. 


business is so great that only a very small part 
of it can be considered at all, and therefore it is 
necessary to select the bills which shall be taken 
up and debated and voted upon. 

The matters which have preference over all 
others, which in parliamentary language are 





A SENATOR’S MAIL. 


Immediately after breakfast he goes to the | known as privileged, have the right of way. The | 


most important are the appropriation bills, which 
provide for all the expenses of the government 
and which must be passed, because if they were 
not passed the government could not goon. Next 
to these come great measures upon which parties 
divide, such as those affecting the tariff or the 
currency. 

Whenever the Senate is occupied with any of 
these great bills for the appropriation of money, 
or for the tariff, or the currency, or affecting our 
foreign relations, or our commerce, it is necessary 
for a Senator to be in his place in the Senate 
constantly, after the long speeches with which 
every debate begins, are finished. 

These bills are read by clauses, and each clause 
may contain something of special importance to 
the interests or the industries of the state which 
the Senator represents, in addition to its general 
effects as a law which touches the welfare of the 
whole country. 

Thus it becomes necessary when the regular 
work of the Senate has got fairly going, that a 
Senator should be constantly in the Capitol in 
order that he may be ready to vote and also take 
Until 
a man has had a full experience at it, he does not 
realize what hard work it is to watch a great 
measure on its passage through the Senate, and 
to be constantly on the alert to see what amend- 
ments are proposed, and to be sure that nothing 
goes through to which he is opposed, and that 
nothing which he favors fails, without his being 
first heard in regard to it. 

In addition to this necessity for constant atten- 
tion come the frequent calls from people who 
desire to see a Senator on businegs and who are 
entitled to see him. These visitors send in their 
cards, and the Senator is then obliged to leave the 


Senate chamber as soon as he can, and go into | 


the marble rvom to talk with his callers. 

I have been called out from the Senate from 
twenty to thirty times in an afternoon when a 
great bill was pending and I wished to hear the 
debate. Now this necessity of seeing many 
people on many different subjects, when one’s 
mind is occupied by some great question, is work 
of a very fatiguing sort. 

In this way the time passes in the Senate 
chamber, and at the close of the day’s session the 
Senator is obliged to go to his committee-room 
and dispose of his afternoon’s mail. Then he is 
at liberty to go home to dinner and have his 
evening to himself. 


Other Duties of a Senator. 


regard to matters connected with the government 
business, and be ready to see them whenever they 
call upon him in regard to public questions, or as 
to bills or cases in the department which affect 
their interest. 

To do all this properly requires all the strength, 
ability and time which a man can 
give, even with the constant assist- 
ance of the private secretary allowed 
by the government to each Senator. 

But there is one point upon which 
a Senator ought to be relieved, and 
it is largely his own fault that he 
does not get relief. This is the 
burden of the office-seeker. 

The evil is not as bad as it used to 
be. A large number of offices have 
been put under the civil service law, 
and are no longer the subject of 
patronage or favoritism. But many 
still remain, and Senators who are 
of the same party as the adminis- 
tration are pursued and worn out by 
people seeking their influence to 
secure some small government 
office. 

This is all wrong. Senators are 
chosen to look after the public busi- 
ness and to care for the interests of 
their constituents. Their time and 
strength should be given to these 
things and not to getting an office 
for some one, the effect of which is 
a sacrifice of what belongs tu the 
public for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual. 

I have described in detail the occu- 
pations of a Senator, because it 
seemed to me important to give a 
truthful view of what was required 
of aman who holds this important 
office and who faithfully discharges 
its duties. But there is another side to it which is 
much more attractive, and upon which I wish to 
say a few words in conclusion. 


The Personnel of the Senate. 


The Senate of the United States is a very 
important and distinguished body. I do not 
think there is any place in political life in any 
country which is more worthy of a man’s ambi- 
tion, or which gives greater opportunity for work 
of the most important kind, and for distinction of 
the sort best worth having. 

There has been of late a great deal of outery 
against the Senate, and no one would deny that it 
has had, like all human things, periods of failure 
and of shortcoming. But the view, which has 
lately been freely expressed, that the Senate has 
greatly declined, is one that finds no support in 
history. It has always been attacked as it is 
attacked now. 

Read the diary of William Maclay, who was a 
Senator from Pennsylvania from 1789 to 1791, 
and you will find that he attacks the Senate as 
severely as any one does at the present day. 
And yet that was the first Senate of the United 
States. 

Its members were eminent men, whose names 
we are glad to recall, and who after the lapse of 
a hundred years everybody admits were worthy 
of their positions. 

No doubt there may have been selfish and 
possibly bad men in that first Senate, but we 
speak justly of the great body of those early 
Senators as statesmen who deserve to be held in 
honorable remembrance. 

There have been periods when the Senate had 
two or three men of exceptional brilliancy, and 
other periods when it did not have these excep- 
| tional examples of ability and learning. But the 
| average of character and ability in both Houses 
of Congress is, I believe, higher to-day than ever, 
and I think has risen instead of declining during 

the hundred years of our history. 
| A seat in the Senate of the United States is a 
| place worthy of the best ambition of the best 
| man, and is something for which any American 
|may contend as for a great honor. In the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate alike, 
aman is called upon to take part in the govern- 
|ment of a great nation, and to do his share 
toward shaping the greatest future open to any 
people on earth. 

Many of the most distinguished men in Ameri- 
can history have made their name and fame in 
the Senate. 

From the Senate a man speaks not merely to 




















almost complete revolution in our existing form of | The first two hours, from twelve to two, are| But it must be remembered that the regular | his state but to the country, and if he speaks well 
government. called the morning hour, and are devoted to the | work of every day, which I have described, does | and truthfully, according to his convictions, he 
The powers of the Senate are very large—larger | introduction of petitions, bills and resolutions, | not include the preparation which must be made | will be listened to. 
than those of any other upper chamber in any | the presentation of reports of committees, the | for a speech. This generally involves a great| To have won such an opportunity, to take part 
representative government. The Senate of course | transaction of business to which there is no objec- | deal of labor. So does due examination of the | in shaping the laws and directing the policy of 
shares with the House all the work of law-making, | tion, and the discussion of matters which have | many matters which are assigned to Senators by | this great country, is to have gained something 
for no measure can become a law without the | come over from the morning hour of the previous | their committees for investigation and report. | well worth winning. To hold a place in the 
assent of both Houses. In addition to this the | day, and have not yet been placed on the calendar | All these things must be attended to, and if a| United States Senate merely to have the pleasure 
Senate has certain executive functions, which it | or referred to a committee. Senator fulfils the regular duties which I have of being called a Senator is nothing; to use 
shares with the President. 





At two o’clock the morning hour comes to an | described, he will find that he has but little time | worthily the great opportunity which it gives is 
The President has the power to make treaties | end, and the Senate proceeds to the consideration for anything else. With the exception about | everything, and any man may feel honored thus 
with foreign nations, but the treaties he makes | of what is called the unfinished business. In| which I shall speak presently, all the work that I | to devote his life to the public service. 
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Current Topics. 


The effectiveness of exact calculations 
was never better summarized than when the ven- 
erable Doctor Storrs affirmed that “the great 
Brooklyn bridge, with all its magnificent propor- 
tions, was carried across the river on the point 
of a pencil.” 

Whatever their habits may be, young 
men think too much of their characters to be 
seen on the street with women even slightly 
intoxicated. A girl ought not to tolerate in a 
young man what young men would not tolerate 
in a girl. 

A recent writer in ‘the ‘“ Edinburgh 
Review” says the nude in art is “still a tre- 
mendous stumbling-block to the English mind.” 
The English mind is apt to be matter-of-fact. It 
cannot overlook the grave conclusions of medical 
men who see the injurious effects of such displays 
upon the immature, the uneducated, and other 
peculiarly susceptible natures. 

A French specialist in nerve diseases, 
writing of the number of American women who 
are threatened with nerve-prostration, and go to 
Europe as a rest-cure, says: “They break down, 
many of them, not from too much brain-work, 
but from brain-work in toomany directions. The 
Frenchwoman is satisfied to be either a good 
mother, a savant, or a leader of society. But 
the American tries to be all of these at once.” 

A clergyman speaking in his pulpit, 
recently gave utterance to the often-repeated 
declaration that no man ever honestly earned a 
million dollars. His mistake was in neglecting 
to specify employments. The statement would 
perhaps be true that no man ever honestly earned 
a million dollars laying bricks, but it is also true 
that a man could honestly earn a million dollars 
by his services in caring for great interests worth 
a hundred millions. There has been at least one 
instance in which a man was paid during a few 
years three times a million dollars for exceptional 
service in behalf of vast pecuniary interests, and 
not one of the wise business men most interested, 
found fault with this valuation of the honest and 
faithful work he had done. 

The proper degree of formality observed 
at the White House, so far as the officials are 
concerned, is sometimes in contrast with the 
procedure in earlier days. In recently published 
recollections of a long life, the author describes 





a scene he witnessed at the White House in| 
President Van Buren’s time. In honor of the | 
inauguration, a cheese had been sent to the new 
chief magistrate. It was “the size of a large, 
round table.” Pieces of it, together with crackers, | 
were handed round to persons assembled. “The 
whole house and almost the whole city was 
redolent of cheese, fragments of it lying every- 
where on the streets.” All this may seem to 
have bronght the President nearer the people, but 
the country can to-day quite appropriately dis- 
pense with that form of paternalism. 

A minister in the far West during the 
past few years has made a collection of curious 
and worthless money given at the services of his 
church. His exhibit includes Peruvian, Hawaiian 
and Swedish coin, also quarters and dimes, 
punched, battered, defaced, which he would not 
attempt to pass for their face value, and could 
not pass them if he made the attempt. He has 
given notice that the defaced coin will be sent to 
the mint and sold as builion, or melted and made 
into some article of church ware. 

Such a matter-of-fact statement is worth more | 
than a hnndred jests to show that the collection- | 
plate indicates the possible character of a con- | 
tributor. If consciously used in this way the | 
debased coin represents a deception. The giver 
knows that his tradesman would hesitate to | 
accept the coin in trade. To drop it into the 
contribution-box is an easy disposition of the | 
obnoxious piece of metal, and apparently shows | 
generous obedience to a religious duty. It is a| 
small, misleading act. Its pitiful meanness could | 
not be tolerated by a thoroughly honest mind. 





Famous Dolls.—It is said that Queen | 
Victoria, a year or two ago, gave orders that the | 


dolls which she had played with when a child | 
should be publicly exhibited and photographed. | 


The kind queen never had a kinder thought than | two second-class battle-ships, two armored cruisers | 


this, which impelled her in her old age to bring | 
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sailors and soldiers, and apart from their associa- 
tion with their owner, are interesting illustrations 
of history. 

In a small museum in the close of Salisbury 
Cathedral is a doll which Marie Antoinette 
dressed for her little girl while she was in prison. 
The custodian takes out of a drawer with reverent 
hands this relic of the unfortunate queen, and 
removing the wrappings, shows the gown of rose- 
colored brocade, and a court-train and hood of the 
same, daintily and carefully made. It was the 
last little proof of her love that the mother gave 
to her child. It was given to the museum by the 
present Duchess of Portland. 

In the Egyptian department of the British 
Museum is a wooden doll which was found in 
the sarcophagus of a little royal princess who 
died three centuries before Christ. Her baby 
fingers still clasped it when the mummy wrap- 
pings were unfolded. This is probably the oldest 
doll in existence. 





Notable Articles. 


To follow the interesting article by Senator 
Lodge entitled, “THe Lire oF A SENATOR,” 
which we print this week, the next issue of the 
Companion will contain a lucid and instructive 
paper on “THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN,” 
by the 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
Speaker of the United States House of Represen- 
tatives. 

We shall also begin in this number the publi- 
cation of a group of CLERGYMEN’S STORIEs, 
the first of which is entitled 


“‘Aaron’s Wife.”’ 


Contributors to the same number will be Hayden 
Carruth, C.A. Stephens and other popular writers. 





INHERITED. 
All of good the past hath had 


Remains to make our own time glad. 
Whittier. 
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Our Flag in England. 


An English friend of the Companion and of 
the United States, at Oxford, England, writes to 
us that when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
lately visited that town with their hosts, the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, the stars and 
stripes were to be seen everywhere. The biggest 
flag hung out across the busiest street was the 
American flag. He says also that at Christmas 
it is a common custom to use almost as many little 
American flags as Union Jacks and Royal flags 
in decorating Christmas trees. He adds: 

‘**And the school children and other children for 
whom these trees are got up all know it, and learn 
to look upon the British and American flags side 
by side as those of two brother nations. I am 
not thinking of Christmas trees in any specially 
‘Americanized’ spot (if such there be), but in 


Curiously enough I never heard any one refer to 
it or speak of it as exceptional—it is done quite 
as a matter of course, as being the natural thing 
to do. 

“Tt is a sort of quiet, friendly feeling that has 
long been growing, and finds one of its expressions 
in this very simple, unemotional shape, but I am 


| glad to think that our children here learn to look 


upon the American flag as they do.” 


We are able to confirm this statement, from a 
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have sixteen, including the Atlanta and Chicago, 
which are under repair. Spain has more gun- 
boats than we, but they are smaller, and she has 
nothing to equal our three of the Yorktown class. 

Both as regards armored and unarmored vessels, 
the navy of the United States is stronger and of 
more modern construction than that of Spain. 
The one point in which the Spanish navy excels 
ours is in torpedo-boats, but its advantage at that 
point is trifling by comparison with its inferiority 
in all other classes. 


soit seemed 


FOR THE COVERS. 


Pollio, who values nothing that’s within, 
Buys books like beavers—only for their skin. 
Selected. 
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Simultaneous Missionary Effort. 


Recently representatives of nearly twenty of 
the leading foreign missionary organizations of 
the United States and Canada met in New York 
to arrange plans for a simultaneous effort to 
arouse popular interest in the foreign missionary 
work. 

The week selected for the joint demonstration 
of these societies is that beginning with the tenth 
of January, which is the day chosen by the 
Evangelical Alliance for general prayer for mis- 
sions. Upon that day it is hoped that special 
missionary sermons will be preached in thousands 
of pulpits. 

It is proposed that on Thursday, January 14, 
missionary rallies be held in the chief cities of 
both countries, and that on the*next evening inter- 
denominational mass-meetings be held in public 
halls in every town and city in which it may be 
practicable to arrange for them. 

If all the different denominations interested in 
foreign missionary work codperate cordially and 
promptly in these plans, it should be possible to 
make a demonstration such as has never before 
been witnessed. The annals of missionary work 
are full of stories of peril, sacrifice and heroism 
which will appeal powerfully to the hearts of the 
people if they are suitably presented. 

It makes a great deal of difference with the 
attitude of the popular mind toward missionary 
enterprise whether the churches engaged in it are 
regarded as allied forces, working to a common 
end, or as separate and more or less rival organi- 
zations. 

In the foreign field itself, the confusion occa- 
sioned by denominational rivalries, where they 
exist or seem to exist, is more serious than among 
the churches at home. It must surely be regarded 
as of more consequence that the heathen world 
be brought to some knowledge of Christianity 
than that a particular form of Christianity be 
promoted. 

The world is large, and there is an abundance 
of room for the different forms of missionary 
work without -interference or collision between 
denominations. One effect of such an interde- 
nominational demonstration as that suggested 


| should be the furthering of the effort, already 
country parishes and town school celebrations. | 


largely successful, to prevent the waste of energy 
by the duplication of work in the same field. 
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Oratory. 
A book written during the Middle Ages tells 





one who would be a forensic orator that there are 


| three things necessary to his discourse: ‘First, it 
must please; secondly, it must convince; thirdly, | 


pleasant remembrance of numerous American | it must persuade. For the first effect the pleader 


flags displayed in the streets of Newport and 
Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, through which 


the Princess Beatrice was to pass on her way to | 
open a bazaar at Carisbrooke Castle, in the | 


summer of 1895. 
It is to be feared that a similar display of 





| must speak gracefully; for the second, plainly; | 
for the third, with great ardor and fervency.” 


Several hundred years later the eloquent William 
Wirt, Attorney-General of the United States, 
being asked by a student of law for instruction 


which might help him to become an eloquent | 


English flags, with the stars and stripes, on a | Speaker, answered: 


festive occasion*in an American city would draw 


upon those who used them a strong suspicion of 
disloyalty. 
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American and Spanish Navies. 


In the case of war between the United States 
and Spain the naval strength of the two countries 
would be more important than the size of their 
armies, for most of the fighting would be done on 
the sea, or along the seaboard. 

Spain has a larger navy than the United States. 
According to the tables presented by Secretary 
Herbert in his latest report, Spain has fifty-eight 
vessels in commission, while the United States 
has forty-one. But the apparent advantage of 
Spain in point of numbers is more than offset by 
the superior size, speed and armament of the 
vessels of the United States. 

Spain has only one first-class battle-ship, the 
Pelayo. We have three, the Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Oregon, each of which is not only 
larger than the Pelayo, but has a thicker armor 
belt and carries heavier batteries. 

Spain has, altogether, seven armor-clads, only 
five of which are of much importance. We have, 
in addition to the three first-class battle-ships, 


and six coast defence vessels, not to mention a 


“Cicero has summed up the whole art in a 


few words: It is apte, distincte, ornate—to | 


speak to the purpose, to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly, to speak gracefully. To be able to speak 
| to the purpose, you must understand your subject 
| and all that belongs to it; and then your thoughts 
and methods must be clear in themselves, and 
| clearly and distinctly enunciated; and lastly, 
| your voice, style of delivery and gesture must be 
| graceful and delightfully impressive. 
| “I would strenuously advise you to two things: 
| Compose much and often and carefully with 
| reference to this same rule, ‘apte, distincte, 
ornate,’ and let your conversation have reference 
| to the same objects. I do not mean that you 
| should be elaborate and formal in your ordinary 
| conversation. Let it be perfectly simple and 
natural, but always in good tune (to speak as the 
musicians) and well enunciated.” 

When Mr. Wirt gave this advice, the long, 
parenthetical sentences, the florid, Asiatic style of 
the oratory which had delighted British Parlia- 
ments and American Congresses were growing 
| Offensive to good taste. Already the modern 
| orator had appeared. For Mr. Wirt warns the 
student of law that “the strong, the rugged and 
|the abrupt” are far more successful than the 

florid style. 

“Bold propositions, boldly and briefly ex- 

pressed,”’ he writes; “‘pithy sentences, nervous 


out these treasures of her childhood, to give | dozen single-turret monitors available for harbor | common sense, strong phrases, well-compacted 


pleasure to her little child-subjects. Many of the) 
dolls are dressed in the costumes worn by English 


defence, and the ram Katahdin. 
Spain has seven unarmored cruisers, while we 


periods, sudden and strong masses of light, an 
apt adage, a keen sarcasm—these now make a 
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speaker the most interesting. We require that a 
man should speak to the purpose and come to the 
point ; that he should instruct and convince. To 
do this, his mind must move with great strength 
and power; reason should manifestly be his 
master faculty; argument should predominate 
throughout. But these great points secured, wit 
and fancy may cast their lights around his path, 
provided the wit be courteous as well as brilliant, 
and the faney chaste and modest. But they must 
be kept well in the background, for they are 
dangerous allies ; and a man had better be without 
them than to show them in front, or to show 
them too often.” 
Mr. Wirt was a Christian gentleman as weil as 
| an eloquent orator, and therefore he wrote to his 
young friend: “A gentleman ahd a Christian 
| will conform to the reigning taste so far only as 
| his principles and habits of decorum will per- 
| mit.’ 
We heartily endorse the comment of the “His- 
| tory of Oratory,” Mr. Henry Hardwicke’s most 
| interesting book, from which we have quoted: 
“These precepts are excellent, and it would be 
| difficult to find a better code for the student of 
| oratory of the same length.” 
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Replies to the Gallery. 


Political orators on public platforms are exposed 
to interruption from their audiences, and their 
success sometimes depends upon the coolness and 
readiness with which they parry unexpected 
thrusts. Among English statesmen, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has a remarkable facility for silencing 
opponents who open fire upon him from the gal- 
leries. One of his quickest and best retorts was 
made when the Home Rule agitation was at its 
height, and he was charged with treachery to his 
party in deserting Mr. Gladstone. 

He was speaking one night at Birmingham 
before an audience which showed many signs of 
resentment and unfriendliness. When he was in 
the middle of one of his sentences he was inter- 
rupted with a shrill, sharply accentuated outery: 

“Judas! Judas! Judas!” 

Mr. Chamberlain did not pause to finish his sen- 
tence. He smiled, glanced up at the galleries, and 
replied without an instant’s hesitation: “Not 
Judas; but Joseph betrayed by his brethren!” 
The aptness of the reply and the quickness with 
which the’point was turned delighted the audience. 
There was an enthusiastic outburst of applause, 
and he was not again disturbed during the course 
of his speech. 

Lord Palmerston had equal talent for disconcert- 
ing his critics when they sought to entrap him. 
When he was once addressing an audience at 
Tiverton he was interrupted by a loud-voiced 
opponent, who demanded, with intense earnest- 
ness: 

“Will my lord give a plain answer to a plain 
question?” 

“Certainly, with great pleasure,’ was the cour- 
teous reply. 

“Will my lord tell us whether he will or will not 
vote for a radical reform measure ?” 

The audience smiled. There was a popular 
agitation in favor of a new reform bill, and Lord 
Palmerston had shown a disposition to evade the 
issue, and not to commit himself on one side or the 
other. His reply came without a trace of embar- 
rassment, but slowly, one word at a time: 

“T will —” 

The Liberals began to cheer wildly. 

“Not —” was the next word, and the Conserva- 
tives took up the applause with a counter-cheer. 

“Tell you,” concluded the orator, with an inno- 
cent smile on his face. Then every one laughed, 
and there was hearty cheering over the wily old 
| statesman’s ingenuity in securing recognition and 
applause from each party, and in the end saying 
nothing. 

Roswell G. Horr was making a strong protection 
speech in Providence one night, when there was a 
hoarse cry from a free-trader in the gallery: 

“Where does the wool come from?” 

“Out West, where I was brought up,” replied 
Mr. Horr, “we get it mostly by shearing the 
| sheep’s back.” 

The audience laughed for nearly three minutes, 
and the orator had no further attack from that 
quarter. Abraham Lincoln had a genius for deal- 
ing with objectors who attempted to put “posers” 
to him. “It reminds me of a story,” he would say, 
| and then would follow some homely and quaint 

way of turning the laugh upon his opponent. At 
such times sarcasms increase discontent, while 
good humor commands general approval. 
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Palace or Home. 


“Palace planned for a millionaire’s young bride!” 

“Oh, poor thing!”” So cried a happy woman in a 
dear, homely little house as she read this head-line 
in a daily paper. “Poor thing! I wonder if she'll 
ever love it?” 

It is, perhaps, not presuming to say that possibly 
the millionaire’s young bride never will; not, cer- 
tainly, as the speaker loves her house, that her 
own scheming. skill, economy, taste, self-denial 
and unwearied exercise of a thousand little wo- 
manly arts have changed from a mere house to a 
home; 4 home that grows more homelike, more 
winning, more evidently impregnated with beauty 
and comfort year by year. For it is above all 
things characteristic of a home never to be quite 
complete, but always to grow. A house or a palace 
may be erected and completed by the tact and 
thought only of people who are paid for doing 
them; not so a home. 


Perhaps a palace may become a home. Perhaps, 


“Even in a palace life may be lived well,”’ says the 
wise and great emperor, Marcus Aurelius. We 
easily recognize the beauty, the artistic value of a 
private palace, but we cannot help feeling that for 
its purpose, however artistically perfect in detail 
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it may be, it is beauty on too majestic a scale, and 
most people can only admire it with reservations. 

The instinctive feeling of many thoughtful 
Americans, is palaces for public purposes,—palaces 
as magnificent, as majestic, as gloriously beautiful 
as wealth and art can create,—but for private 
families, simplicity, modesty, taste, elegance—and 
a true home. 
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THE SENATOR’S COW. 


When, in a certain legislative proceeding, it was 
proposed to make an appropriation in a series of 
expenditures that never came to an end, the Hon. 
Philetus Sawyer, then a United States senator 
from Wisconsin, said that the case reminded him 
of a cow that he once had on his farm. He told the 
story thus: “Once, when we were living on the 
farm a man came along and wanted to buy a 
certain cow. I offered him another, but nothing 
would do but the one he had pointed out. Then I | 
told him that that cow was one I had given to my 
wife, and that I could not sell it without her 
consent. 

“*Well,’ said the man, ‘wouldn’t she sell the cow?’ | 

“I went into the house and asked my wife if I | 
should sell the cow. 

“‘Oh yes,’ she said, ‘but I want the money.’ 

“I sold the cow for twenty dollars, gave my wife 
two dollars, and said: 

“ ‘Call on me when you want more.’ 

“Then after that, when my wife wanted a dress, | 
a bonnet, or money to get a wedding present, she 
would ask me for some of that cow money. I had | 
paid her several thousand dollars of it, and 
wondered when the credit would be exhausted, 
when we built a house. Then it had to be furnished. 
We figured up what the cost would be of the 
things we wanted, and found that it amounted to 
several thousand dollars. I said: 

“*Wife, I'll pay you the balance of that cow 
money, and you can pay for furnishing the house 
with it.’ 

“It was a bargain, and at last the cow deal was 
over. That animal cost me not far from twenty 
thousand dollars; but it was all right.” 





NOT A “PEACH.” 


It is said that Stuart, the celebrated portrait- 
painter, had small patience with the fault-finding | 
of those sitters who preferred flattery in a portrait | 
to an exact likeness. He was not slow to speak 
his mind to such patrons as displayed this feeling. 

At one time a man and wife came to him to have | 
their portraits painted. The lady was a woman of 
much character, great kindness of heart, and 
withal possessed of a fortune which perhaps had 
helped her husband to discover and appreciate her 
many virtues, but she was extraordinarily plain in 
her personal appearance. } 

When ber portrait was finished, the husband was 
not pleased. He wanted some of the peculiarities 
of her face softened on the canvas, though in the 
original nothing could be done to improve them. | 

Stuart, with unusual forbearance, did his best to | 
accede to his patron’s wishes and yet preserve the | 
likeness. When he had done all that seemed to | 
him could possibly be done in honesty to his sitter, | 
he sent again for the husband. | 

To his disgust the man expressed himself as still | 
dissatisfied with the result. At that Stuart, throw- | 
ing up his hands with a gesture of despair, began | 
to pace his studio, and at last broke out into a/| 
soliloquy. 

“What a miserable life the artist’s is!” he cried. 
“Worried to death by the demands and complaints | 
of his patrons! Here is a man who brings me an 
excellent potato, and finds fault because I cannot | 
turn it into a peach!” 
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superficial in conduct,” says a friend. 


ROYALTY AT WORK. 


Royal ladies are the busiest women in the world. | 
As a rule they are early risers, and have mana | 
to accomplish a vast amount of reading and writing 
before the ordinary society woman is up. 

Queen Victoria is familiar with at least half-a- 
dozen European languages, and even at her present | 
age does not feel that she has finished her educa- 
tion, but grapples daily with the difficulties of 
Hindustani. 

The Empress Frederick of Germany still pursues 
the study of music and painting with the zeal of a 





| Mr. Hamlin took great pleasure in narrating. It 
| generally happens, as in this case, that when a 


| comes into the room where they are at work. 
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post-office, and found it congested with mail for | Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 


the army. They searched every nook and cranny, | 


throwing the letters for each regiment into a 
different pile, and heaping up all the newspapers 
in the centre of the room. Then they went through 
each pile and separated it into companies. Before 
night every letter was in camp and distributed, 
and the next day the papers were out. 

Nourse did not know the name of his companion 
in the benevolent deed, and when he asked, the 
answer was, “They call me Charlie.” . 

Some time after Nourse found it necessary to 
see the commandant, and sitting near the tent to 
which he had been directed he saw his companion 
of the post-office. 

“Hullo, Charlie!” he said. “I’m looking for the 
commandant. Where shall I find him?” 

“Well,” said Charlie, “you won’t have to look 
far. I’m the commandant. Come inside and have 
a bit to eat and drink.” 

It was Lord Wolseley. 


WHY HE WAS DEFEATED. 


Hannibal Hamlin, the “war” Vice-President, 
possessed a keen wit and a merry, fun-loving 
nature. The following anecdote, found in the 
“Lives of Twelve Illustrious Men,” is one which 


man amuses himself at the expense of another, 
the punishment follows closely upon the offence. 


When Hamlin was Speaker of the Maine House 
of Representatives,—away back in the “forties,”— 
there was in that body a certain gentleman of 
faultless attire, paoees manners, good address 
and some reputation. But he had one foible: his 
hair was very thin, and he was highly sensitive in 
regard to it. 

o hide his approaching baldness he had a habit 
of carefully stroking with bandoline or other prep- 
aration each particular hair in its place. One day, 
while in the chair as Speaker, Mr. Hamlin, in the 
innocence of a good and see eving nature, sent 
for this gentleman, and looking fixedly at his 
smooth and polished pate, said with a chuckle: 

“Blank, old fellow. ust wanted to tell you that 
you’ve got one of the hairs of your head crossed 
over the other.” 

“You insult me, sir! you insult me!” replied the 
member, with unexpected and altogether unnec- 
essary indignation; and then retaains to listen 
either to reason or explanation, he left the Speak- 
er’s desk and returned to his seat. 

hen Mr. Hamlin became a candidate for the 
United States Senate, this gentleman was a mem- 
ber of the upper House of the Maine Legislature. 
Although a member of the same party, and only 
one more vote was needed to secure Mr. Hamlin’s 
election, he positively refused to vote for the man 
by whom he believed he had been insulted. 

He was defeated for a seat in the Senate—by a 
nets. = when the next vacancy occurred he was 
elected. 


SMALL COURTESIES. 
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Dentifrice” for the teeth. 


where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. 

FLORIDA For reliable information in reference to 
« Florida. ¢ 

maps to FLORIDA HOMESTEAD Co., Tampa. Florida. 


ELECTRICITY PAPERS ¥ ral Warning 


No.1. How to Make a Dynamo. . 

No. 2. How to Make a Telephone. Price Each, 10c. 
No. 3. How to Make an Electro Motor. | BUBIER PUB. CO., 
No. 4. How to Make a Storage Battery. | LYNN, MASS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Information concerning times and places of 


. . * . 
Admission Examinations, 
and the fees, expenses and privileges in all de- 
partments of the University may be learned from 


. . 

Descriptive Pamphlets, 
Which may be had on application to the 
Corresponding Secretary of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had 
in bloom in_60 days from time of sowing. Plant at 
any time. They grow quickly, and flowers appear 
in large clusters and in such quantity that a plant 
looks like a bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the gar- 
den where they bloom all summer. In pots they 
bloom both summer and winter. From a packet of 
seed one will get Roses of various colors, — white, 
pak. crimson, etc.,—no two alike, and mostly per- 
ectly double and very sweet. Greatest novelty of 
the year. Fresh Seed 25c. per pkt. — or 

Send us 15c., and the names of 5 or 10 people whom 
you know cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or 
eae and we will mail you the ose Seed, a new 
jiant Pansy and our great 144-page Catalogue. 


OUR CATALOGUE sc oiioTiiie Plants and | 


re New Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated. Free for 4c. in stamps. A new system of 
selling seeds in packets of two sizes at 6 and 10 cts. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





Habit counts for so much in little things that one | 
cannot look too carefully after the small courtesies s 
in one’s own conduct. A writer in the Jnterior educed t ices 


describes a visit to a home where the young people 
possessed the true politeness which habit had 
made natural. 


One evening last week I entered a room where 
several young men with books and work were 
sitting around the lamp. The young man with the 
lexicon and the grammar on the table before him 
was the busiest of the group, but he instantly rose 
and remained standing until I had taken my seat. 

The little action was automatic; the habit of his 
—_ to practise small courtesies, and the boys 





have been trained from childhood to pay deference 
to women. They always rise whenever a lady, 
their mother, sister, friend, or guest of the house, | 


! 

Neither mother nor sister goes out after dark | 
without an escort. One of the boys can always go 
out of his way, or find it in his way, to see her 
safely to a friend’s door, or to the meeting which 
she wishes to attend. Most winning and sweet is 
the air of good breeding which these young men 
have acquired, which they wear with an uncon- 
scious grace. } 

“You should not care so much about the merely 
“Veneering 
is only a polish laid on. I approve of the man or 
woman who is honest, sincere. I can pardon him 
a little brusqueness, which may be his only mis- 
fortune.” 

It is not veneering to be polite. We are apt to 
grow confused on this subject, and to fancy that 
there is a natural conflict between 
heart and elegance of deportment. he fact is, 
life would be a far more agreeable thing if polite- | 
ness were more assiduously cultivated. 


AMERICAN BREVITY. 
A rich American, according to the following 





young girl; and the younger empress, her daughter- | aneedote related in Good Words by the Rev. 
in-law, besides looking after her house and children, | pnonaid MacLeod, D. D., presented himself one 
rises early to copy important documents for the | qay at the studio of Sir John Millais, and without 


emperor. 

The Belgian queen and Austrian empress in | 
former days employed their leisure in the study | 
of Greek and in “breaking in” pet ponies. The | 
Dowager Empress of Russia and the Princess of | 
Wales have tastes in common; both are adepts at 
millinery and thorough housewives. The royal | 
princesses can cook, and are accomplished, useful | 
and sensible women. 


| 
| 
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DISTRIBUTING THE MAIL. 


Pr 
Any one who has known what it is to wait day | 


after day in some out-of-the-world nook for letters | 
which were all the time safely reposing in some | 
neglected corner of a sleepy post-office, can appre- | 
ciate the story that is told of Lord Wolseley by | 
Mr. Nourse, who was with her majesty’s forces | 
through the Sudan campaign. 

At Korti Nourse went into the post-office to look | 
for some letters. The postmaster was a native, 
and not much used to handwriting. He made a 
superficial examination of a big pile of letters and 
papers, and said there was nothing for the appli- | 
cant. Nourse asked to see the pile of letters, and | 
while he was looking them over a man with noth- | 
ing to designate his rank came into the office. He 
took in the situation at a glance. 

“Let’s clear this thing out,” he said. 

They jumped on the counter and proceeded to 
“clear it out’ by first bundling out the postmaster. 
Then they began a careful examination of the 





preamble began at once to speak. 


“Sir,” he said, “I wish to take a present back to 
my wife. She says she would like to have my 
portrait painted by the very best artist in the 
country. I have been told that you are the man. 
When can I have a sitting?” 

“LT am at present very busy,” said Millais. 

“So am I,” was the reply. 

“But I am a very expensive artist.” 

“How much do you charge?” 

A a price was named. 

“Shall I give you a check now?” 

“Not at all,” said Millais, “I merely mentioned 
to prevent misunderstandings.”’ 

“How many sittings do you require?” 

“Five or six, at the least.” 

“If you can do it in fewer so much the better, 
for I am a very busy man and my time is valuable.” 

Millais enjoyed the manner in which his own plea 
- being busy had been met, and agreed to paint 
nim. 


= 
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EPIGRAMS. 


| gain List of reduced prices. 


| 152 and 154 West 23d St., 





In Mrs. Field’s “Authors and Friends” are two 


epigrams made by Longfellow, and belonging to | 


his intimate, friendly life: 


What is autobiography ? 

It is what a biography ought to be. 
When yon ask one friend to dine, 
Give him your best wine; 

When you ask two, 

The second best will do. 


Another outcome of the moment was suggested 
by a soldier’s monument, one of so many about 
the country: 

The soldier asked for bread, 

But they waited till he was dead, 

And gave him a stone instead, 
Sixty and one feet high. 
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We wish to close out our entire 
line of Winter suitings and cloak- 
ings during the next few weeks, 
and in order to do so we have 
made decided reductions. In ad- 
dition to this, we have made upa 
Bargain List of sample garments, 
and are offering them at half price 
—some even lower—as we wish 
to close them out without delay. 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, 

were $8 and $10. 
Stylish Dresses, $C, formerly 
$10 to $18. 

Bicycle Suits, $5, former 

rice, $8 to $12. 


Pp 
Skirts, $3.75, really worth $6 to $8. 
Capes, $3, reduced from $6. 


We have also reduced prices on some of our Suitings, 
and are offering several lines of suitings at 65 cents per 


oodness Of | yard, former price go cents to $1.15. 


for our Winter Catalogue and samples of 
‘e will mail it to you, together with our Bar- 
rite now, as these garments 
will undoubtedly be closed out very rapidly. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New York. 


Write to-da 
materials. 





of pencil 
good- 


ness. 


Dixons 


Pencils 


If you dealer does not keep them 
send 16 cents for pencils worth 
double the money. 
dos. Dixon y 


Crucible Co., dersey City, N. d. 


Apply for same and ithosraph ‘ 
€ 


oé Cloaks. 


Jackets, $3, former price, $6. 








THE BARBOUR BROS 


Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework 
Series No. 5. 


110 Pages. Profusely IMlustrated. Just Issued. 


Barbour's Prize 
artistic and 


SEE that ali your 
Linen Thread 
arries this 


c 


Barbour and Progress are synonymous. 
| Needlework Series No. 5 is a thoroughly 
practical book from cover to cover, 
surpassing any previous publica 
| tion. It not only embraces a great 
variety of new designs in Lace 
Making and Embroidery, but pos 
sesses an educational value. There 
are color-plates of embroidery made 
with Ulster Floss, original and 
charming designs which ladies will 
delight in reproducing. 
Also a new book entitled “ Lace 
Book, a Hand-Book Illustrated,” giving 


TRADE - MARK. 


ae instructions for making 

orchon or Bobbin Lace. 

Book No. 5 
’ 1, 

Illustrated Hand-Book, Pondpune 

Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, ) 10c. each. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Bostos. Philadelphia. Chicago Cincinnati. 
St. Louis. San Francisco. 
Montreal Agents - Thomas s&muel & Son 














A Complete Outfit Comprises a 


“ROME” 


Teakettle, Tea and 
Coffee Pot. 


Handles are Wood-Enameled, Always Cold, 
*““ROME’’ TEAKETTLE is copper, uickel-plated 


outside, with pure tin lining inside. 
TEA AND COPPEE POTS are adapted for use on 
both stove and table. Nickel-plated. Handsome. 
“ROME” on the spout of every Teakettle — 
“ RomME”’ on Bottom of every Tea and Coffee Pot. 
“Rome” kettles and pots cost no more than 
others. Are the only safe ones. Ask your dealer 
for the “‘ROME.” 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. 











he Beauty of a Black 
ssiockinog or Glove 
depends upon the dyer. 
Wikewise the wear. 
When they bear the mark of 


you can absolulely 
depend upon them. = 
When buyind Black * 
Hosiery or Gloves ask. 
ake Iheses. . . 
Hermsdorfs Dy 
IT PAYS 
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The “Shannon” and the “Chesapeake.” 


The captain of the Shannon came sailing up the bay, 
A reeling wind flung out behind his pennons bright and 


ay; 
Hite "eatnon crashed a challenge; the smoke that hid 
the sea 
Was driven hard to windward and drifted back to lee. 
The captain of the Shannon sent word into the town: 
Was Lawrence there, and would he dare to sail his 
frigate down 
And meet him at the harbor’s mouth and fight him gun 


o gun 
For honor’s sake, with pride at stake, until the fight 
was won? 


Now, long the gallant Lawrence had scoured the bitter 
main; 

With many a scar and wound of war his ship was home 
again; 

His crew, relieved from service, were scattered far and 


wide, 
And, geareely one, his duty done, had lingered by his 
side. 


But to refuse the challenge? Could he outlive the 

Brave men and true, but deadly few, he gathered to 

Once mapee the great ship Chesapeake prepared her for 

“pi bring the foe to town in tow,” he said, “before to- 
night |” 


High on the hills of Lp my that overlook the shore, 
To watch the fray and hope and pray, for they could 


o no more, 
The cameron of the country watched the children of 
the sea 
When the smoke drove hard to windward and drifted 
back to lee. 


“How can he fight,”’ they whispered, “‘with only half a 
crew, 

Though Shey, be rare to do and dare, yet what can brave 
oOo? 


men 
But_when the Chesapeake came down, the Stars and 
Stripes on high, 
a wae each fear, and cheer on cheer resounded to 
e sky. 


The captain of the Shannon, he swore both long and 
oud: 
“This victory, where’er it be, shall make two nations 


roud | 

Now onward to this victory or downward to defeat ! 

A Fy life is sweet with strife, a sailor’s death as 
sweet.” 


And as when lightnings rend the sky and gloomy thun- 
ers roar, 
And crashing surge plays devil’s dirge upon the strick- 


en shore, 

With thunder and with sheets of flame the two ships 
rang with shot, 

And every gun burst forth a sun of iron crimson-hot. 


And twiee they lashed together and twice they tore 
apart, 
And iron balls burst wooden walls and pierced each 


oaken heart. 

Still from the hills of Hingham, men watched with 
hopes and fears, 

While all the bay was torn that day with shot that 
rained like tears. 


Fhe toll masts of the Chesapeake went groaning by the 
ard ; 


The Shannon's spars were weak with scars when Broke 
cast down his sword: 
ow ; he cried, *‘to England, and shame and woe 
ome 


The spare drove hard to windward and drifted back 
0 lee. 
“Give them one breaking broadside more,’’ he cried, 


“before we strike ! 
But ope grim ball that ruined all for hope and home 
e 


a 
Laid Lawrence low in glory, yet from his pallid lip 
Rang to the land his last command: “Boys, don’t give 
up the ship |” 
. . * * . > * 
The wounded wept like women when they hauled her 
ensign down. 
Men’s cheeks were pale as with the tale from Hingham 
to the town 
‘Thez  ~ freee swift in silence, while toward the eastern 


n 
The victor bore away from shore and vanished out of 
sight. 


Hai} to the great ship Chesapeake! Hail to the hero 


rave 

Who fought her fast, and loved her last, and shared 
her sudden grave 1 

And glory be to those that died, for all eternity; 

They lie apart at the mother-heart of God’s eternal sea. 


THOMAS TRACY BOUVE. 
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Sister Anne. 


In 1845 a young society girl drifted into an 
Episcopal church. She was the daughter of 
wealthy parents, and her whole time was given 
up to dances and to the thoughtless dissipation of 
time indulged in by many society people. That 
morning, little dreaming that it was to be the 
most eventful day of her life, she laughed, dressed 
herself beyond criticism, went to the church and 
nonchalantly took her seat in her friend’s pew. 

The man who occupied the pulpit that day was 
the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital in New York. 
He was a devotee to charitable works, and his 


words were the expression of a large Christian | 7 


experience. 

In his sermon that morning he drew a picture 
of Jephthah, the warrior, who in an agony of 
prayer for victory, promised to sacrifice the first 
thing met on his way home from a victorious 
battle-field. The awful sequel followed: the 
greeting of his daughter as she came outside 
the city walls with her attendant minstrels to 
welcome the victor, and the relentless fulfilment 
of the father’s vow by the offering up of his 
dearest possession. — 

The spiritual application of this terrible drama 
made such an impression on the young society 
girl that she decided immediately to consecrate 
her life to the work of the church. In order that 
the renunciation might be complete she was 
ordained as a sister of the Holy Communion. 
Then her religious life began. 

She established as a first venture a school for 
abandoned girls. Very soon a dispensary fol- 
lowed. In a short time the cholera epidemic 
came, and the girl who once thought it her highest 
mission to lead a cotillion discovered that she was 
happier to lead a band of nurses. Wherever the 
scourge raged, there Sister Anne was to be found. 
She was absolutely without fear. No danger was 
too great, no loathsome work too hard for her. 





The sick blessed her, and the dying looked their 
last into her loving eyes. 

After the epidemic passed, and there was no 
longer any need of dramatic heroism, she quietly 
gave the rest of her life to the Sisterhood of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. To be an every-day nurse, to 
have common drudgery, to relieve suffering that 
ranged through the whole gamut of misery, to 
bury herself in unheroic work—herein lay her 
womanly heroism. 

The sisterhood that she founded has now many 
thousands of members ‘throughout the world. 
When she died at an advanced age her only 
request was that her ashes should be placed beside 
those of the preacher who opened her eyes for the 
first time to the unselfish uses and the true value 
of this mortal life. 

Such, in a few words, is the story of a faithful 
and triumphant stewardship. To her the first 
step must have seemed a great sacrifice; but very 
soon the sacrifice was sublimated into content- 
ment and joy. To all of us the secret of the way 
to make the best use of life is shown in some of 
the conditions and associations in which we are 
placed. The revelation of what we ought to do 
and what we can become greets us in plenty of 
time for a decisive choice. For the sake of a few 
slight, evanescent pleasures shall we allow the 
soul’s opportunity for beneficent, godlike achieve- 
ment to pass us forever by ? 


+ 
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A Fortunate Meeting. 


At the close of the Civil War Gen. Robert 
Toombs, believing himself “wanted” by the Fed- 
eral government, made his way to Cuba, and 
thence took passage for England. He arrived at 
Liverpool short of funds, a stranger in a strange 
land. However, he bought a first-class ticket to 
London, and had five dollars left in his pocket. 
How quickly he was delivered from his financial 
straits is thus described by a writer in the Chicago 
Times-Herald : 

General Toombs was studying the situation, 
when a fellow-traveller came into his compartment 
at a way station. The new arrival was a London 
lawyer of distinction, and a glance satisfied him 
that the man a site was Robert Toombs, 
an ex-member of the Confederate Cabinet, an ex- 
Confederate = and a famous American 





lawyer. The Londoner had seen the other’s pic- 
ture in the illustrated rs, and had _ heard 
m on one of his visits to the United 


something of h 
States 


“Excuse me,” he said, “but isn’t this General 
Toombs of Georgia?” 

The American saspentes with some surprise, 
but in a few moments the two were conversin 
with the freedom of old friends. In the course o 
the conversation the Englishman brought up a 
subject in which he was greatly interested—a case 
for some British claimants involving the title to 
large landed interests in the southwestern part of 
the United States. 

The, penniless ex-Confederate little knew the 
oy fortune awaiting him. He simply knew that 

e had met a bright brother lawyer, and out of the 
abundance of his intellectual and professional 
resources he entertained him as he would have 
done a guest at his own fireside. Perhaps an hour 
had been spent in talking over the case, when the 
Londoner came down to business. 

“General Toombs,” he said, “how long shall you 
stop in London, and where can I see you?” 

“T expect to stay several weeks,” was the an- 
swer, “and my address will be the Langham.” 

“Would you mind coming into this case as con- 
sulting counsel?” 

“No! at all. I am familiar with the facts and the 


“I am sure of that,’ answered the Britisher. 
“Just wait a moment.” 

He drew writing materials from his hand-satchel, 
filled out a check, and handed it to the general. 

“This is a retainer,” he said. “It is the way we 
do things in England. Day after to-morrow I will 
call on you.” . 

The Georgian glanced at the check. It was for 
five thousand dollars! If he felt any surprise, he 
did not show it? He carelessly pocketed the slip 
of paper, and remarked that he would be ready 
when needed. 

The big London lawyer got out at the next sta- 
wee, after promising to see the American two days 
ater. 

Toombs stopped at the Langham, and during the 
week gave his attention to the case which had 
come to him in the very nick of time. Then he 
received another check for five thousand dollars, 
and ran over to France for a visit. 

There Louis Napoleon sent for him, and con- 
sulted him upon various matters. Among other 
things, the emperor asked him what effect the 
establishment of Maximilian’s empire would have 
upon the American Republic. 

“It will never be established,” was the Geor- 
gian’s blunt reply. 

“What, not with Confederate sympathy?” asked 
the emperor. 

“There are no Confederates in such a case,” was 
the answer. “We are all Americans.” 

The talk drifted to the question of reforestin 
the south of France, and Napoleon asked Genera 
oombs to visit that region and make suggestions 
in regard to the proposed work. The request was 
complied with, and a report was furnished of so 
elaborate and complete a nature that the French 
Minister of the Interior offered to pay a handsome 
sum for it. This was refused, as the general said 
that the work was not in his line, but he was pre- 
vailed upon to accept a souvenir of considerable 
value from the emperor himself. 


* 
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Law and Spelling. 


It is not often that a court has occasion to pass 
on a question of the spelling of the English lan- 
guage, but this happened in a police court in San 
Francisco recently; and the orthographical judg- 
ment then delivered will doubtless be of interest 
to those who are learning how to spell, as well as 
to lexicographers. 


There is an ordinance of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, it appears, which provides that when any 
householder shall conspicuously display a sign in 
the —— language, on the front or steps of his 
house, indicating that no peddlers are wanted in- 
side, it shall be an offence, punishable by a fine of 
not less than five dollars, for a peddler ring the 
door-bell or otherwise disturb the occupants. 

Conspicuously displayed on the front steps of a 
boarding-school for girls in Vallejo Street in that 
city was lately the sign: 


No PEDDLARS. 


A Russian peddler paid no attention to this 
notice, and rang the bell. 


It happened that the 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





mistress of the school herself answered the call; 
she was = angry when she saw the peddler, and 
called a fe ceman who ~~ to be in sight. 
The peddler was taken to the police station, and 
was prosecuted under the ordinance. 

He Te to the Peddlers’ Benevolent and 
Protective Association, and his case was defended 
by a smart lawyer employed by that society, who 
contended that the notice on the door, being spelled 
“peddlars,” was not in the English language, and 
consequently was not a lawful warning. 

The court took this point into consideration at 
once. Dictionaries were sent for and examined. 
Then the ¢ourt announced its judgment. 

* The question was, said the justice, “Did the 
procees ing witness indicate by a notice in the 
English language that no peddlers were wanted?” 
He had consulted all the authorities, and he found 
no English word spelled Pay Webster says 
the word is spelled “peddler,” but that it is also 
written “pedler” and “pedlar.” Worcester gives 
his first choice to “pedler,”’ with “peddler” for 
second choice and “pedlar” for third. The Centu 
Dictionary gives the real spelling as “peddler,” 
though “pedlar” is also found; but no “peddlar” 
appears anywhere. 

f course, the court said, the defendant might 
reasonably have gathered from the sign that no 
peddlers were wanted, but statutes in restraint of 
personal liberty are to be construed strictly. The 
prosecuting witness had not complied strictly with 
| a, and the defendant was therefore 

ischarged. 

The keeper of the boarding-school was greatly 
astonished at this judgment, but it is to pre- 
sumed that she took steps at once to correct the 
spelling of the placard. 
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An Old Violin. 


Older than Stradivarius, you say, 
Greater than all Amati’s art ? 
Where did you find it? What did you pay? 
Only the gold of an artist’s heart, 
Scattered with liberal hand and free; 
Only a reverent ear bent low, 
When across the strings of an old pine-tree 
The maestro Lolus drew his bow. 


LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 
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Conjurer and Humorist. 


The travelling conjurer, who seizes favorable 
opportunities to play tricks upon people in public 
places in order to advertise his business, may be 
made to wish that he had let his victim alone, as 
an incident related in the Chicago 7imes-Herald 
goes to show. 


When the late “Bill” Nye, the humorist, was, on 
one of his last lecturing trips travelling through 
Ohio, he happened to be placed at the dinner-table 
at a hotel next to a well-known “magician.” The 
magician doubtless knew who Nye was, but he 
supposed himself to be unknown to the humorist 
—as no doubt he was. 

Nye had gone on with his dinner as far as the 
SS. of a salad, and was pening his lettuce 

_— when the magician turned to him and 
said: 


“Excuse me, sir, but I thought I noticed some- 
thing queer there in your lettuce.” 

The humorist carefully looked over his lettuce 
leaf by leaf, and found nothing. He began once 
more prepare his salad, when he was stopped 
by a sharp cry from the conjurer. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” said the man, “but 
I surely could not have been mistaken that time! 
There, lust look at that!” 

He raised one of the lettuce leaves and disclosed 
underneath it a splendid cluster diamond ring, 
worth several hundred dollars. 

By this time, of course, everybody in the room 
was gazing. Nye picked up the ring without the 
smallest expression of surprise. Then he drawled 


“This thing has tg far enough. I seem to be 
shedding diamonds wherever I go. Day before 
esterday I lost a solitaire in a sugar-bowl at 
ittsburg, and at Cleveland the chambermaid 
swept up three or four in my room. It’s too much 


. work to keep track of these things.” 


He summoned the waitress and said to her: 

“Miss, you’ve served us very well here. Please 
accept this as areward. Yes, keep it; it’s yours.” 

The girl took the ring, and the magician, who of 
course had te vy it into the lettuce for a joke on 
4 ae, ad a great deal of trouble in recov- 
ering it. 


~ 
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Wrong Emphasis. 


In these athletic days the college half-back is 
sometimes more famous than the college president. 
And this is as true in England as in America. 


The New York Tribune says that a certain Mr. 
Webbe, “the famous Oxford batsman,” a student 
of ai, | College, once made an inning of “299 
not out,” in a college cricket match. Of course the 
famous deed was heralded far and wide. 

A few days afterward, the president of Trinity 
College, a venerable and highly distinguished man, 
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boat, guided by the man at the wheel, would keep 
on her shoreward course so long as the machinery 
yes not interfered with by the progress of the 


ames, 

The firemen stayed longer at their posts than 
he engineers, but after a little their . too, 
became too hot for them. They “put in one last 
big fire,” as they expressed it, and fled from the 
burning hold. 

Meantime men stood ready to chop a _ hole 
through the steamer’s side as soon as she should 
touch bottom, in order that the water might rush 
in and extinguish the flames below. 

All hands looked earnestly toward the dark 
shore line in the distance, and hoped that they 
might get ashore after the steamer touched—if she 
ever did touch. 

They were not, 





however, left to their own 
resources, At Bailey’s Harbor life-saving station 
men had caught — the | steamer, and 
had manned a life-boat. They carried a sail, and 
rigged it, making straight for the steamer, but 
soon discovered that she was steaming at full 
speed past Bailey’s Harbor and for Whitefish Bay. 

here was danger that she would outspeed the 
life-boat, and put herself out of the reach of aid. 

PL chengns their course and taking advantage 
of the wind, the boatmen succeeded in overhauling 
the Australasian just as her bottom touched the 
sand. At that moment a hole was cut in her side, 
and the water rushed in. Meantime the life-savers 
were alongside, and were taking off the seamen, 
who tumbled into the boat and were landed safely 
on the beach. 


+o 


News From Richmond. 


The following dramatic story of how the news of 
the surrender of Richmond reached Washington 
is told in a volume of telegraphic tales by W. J. 
Jobnson: 


On the morning of April 3, 1865, one of the most 
important messages that ever flashed along a wire 
came to the office at Washington. It was the 
news that Richmond had fallen, and that the war 
was at an end. 

It seems that shortly after half-past nine in the 
morning the Washington and Cherrystone opera- 
tors along the line of the Fortress Monroe and 
City Point wire were startled by what seemed a 
foolish demand from Fortress Monroe: “Turn 
down for Richmond, quick!” 

The signal was answered promptly—never more 
promptly: Then came the question, “Do you get 
me well?” 


e 
“I do; go ahead.” 

“All right. Here’s the first message for four 
ears.” 

‘The message was as follows: 


Richmond, Va., ope 3, 1865. 

Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

We entered Richmond at 8 o’clock this morning. 
G. Weitzel, Brigadier-General Commanding. 


The operator who took this message was William 
E. Kettles, then fifteen years old. e remembers 
starting up from his chair, upsetting inkstand and 
instrument, and kicking over a tin that sat at the 
fireplace in order to make anoise. Then he rushed 
to General Eckert’s room, where sat President 
Lincoln and Mr. Tinker, the cipher clerk, talking 
in a low tone. 

As Kettles was about to hand the message to 
Tinker, the President caught sight of the body of 
the words, and with one motion and two strides 
message and President disappeared on the way to 
Secretary Stanton’s room. Fifteen minutes later 
rumors of the fall of Richmond had been sent far 
and wide over the country. 


* 
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She Showed Him How. 


Even those who believe that politeness should 
be taught politely may be allowed to smile at a 
good lesson somewhat rudely administered—a 
lesson like the following, reported by the Minne- 
apolis Journal: 


Out in the midway district there is a tall Swedish 
washerwoman who has a keen sense of justice, 
and who put her ideas into practice the other day 
in a decidedly sitive manner. While walking 
on University Avenue she was overtaken by a 
bicycle-rider who had more speed than courtesy. 
In place of forsing out he rode up to her and 

ushed his wheel along so that it struck her, but 

id not throw him off. 

“I tank I show ey how to get off a wheel,” she 

“ves, I tank I vill,” 
one of her feet and 


e rider. ; 
He fell into the dirt at the edge of the sidewalk, 

as she walked on, and the wheel located itself on 

his stomach. And all he could hear as he picked 

himself up and caressed his bruises was a voice 

coming to him from a tall, swift-striding Swede: 
“Ya, ya, I tank I show him; I tank so.” 


+ 
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Worth Seeing. 


An a ing instance of the workings of an 





went to the Bank of England on some coll 

business, and was waite upon by one of the 
younger clerks. At the end of the transaction the 
president had to sign his official name. The clerk 
glanced at the signature, and broke out with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and with a look of the deepest 


ct: ‘ 
“What, sir, do you belong to the same college as 
the celebrated Mr. Webbe?” 
But it is not in college athletics alone that the 
English mind mispl the emphasis. The Tribune 
tells another oy 

At the house of Sir William Smith Marriott, in 
Dorset, a few years ago, the butler came into his 
master’s room one morning with a very long face. 

“There’s very bad news this morning,” he said. 
“Poor Mr. —,” mentioning the name of a clergy- 
man in an as .—“has been and gone 
and bung himself. nd that isn’t the worst of it, 
Sir William; that there fox has been into your 
preserves again, and killed twenty of the young 
pheasants!” 
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A Steamer’s Race Against Fire. 


On the 17th of last October, at eleven o’clock in 
the evening, a fire was discovered on board the 
large wooden steamer Australasian, coal-laden, 
bound from Lake Erie to Milwaukee. The steamer 
was at that moment in Lake Michigan, some dis- 
tance off Bailey’s Harbor, Wisconsin. 


The blaze came from beneath the boilers, in the 
fire-hold. The fire-apparatus was hastily rigged, 
but it soon became apparent that the flames were 
beyond control. They worked their way into the 
coal-bunkers which served the steamer’s fires, and 
— ran along the bottom to the cargo of soft 
coal. 

The only hope of saving the crew, seventeen in 
number, lay in running the steamer on the beach. 
and she was headed for the nearest shore, at 
Whitefish Bay. 

Soon the fire was so hot that the engineers were 
driven from their post. They left all steam on, 


however, and the boiler full of water, so that the | lud 








inquiring mind is given by Mr. Frederick Crowest 
in his “Musical Anecdotes.” 


The company of one of the opera-houses, at the 
close of a London season, had arrived at Liverpoe 
to embark for a continental tour. The musical 
instruments were being shipped with the rest, and 
among them was the double bass, or “big fiddle’ 
as it is also called, not cased as usual, for this 
member of the string family will stand a little 
rough treatment. 

It soon attracted the attention of the Jack Tars, 
three or four of whom settled round, scrutinizing 
it with keen interest. By the order of an officer 
pez soon dispersed, but not long afterward another 
bluif seaman was discovered secretly watching it 
with wondering eyes. He was asked his reason 
for standing thus idle. 

“Well, yer know,” said Jack, “I’m just waiting 
for to see the length of the bloke’s arm that can 
play that there fiddle!” 





* 
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A Cricket-Playing Bishop. 

Clergymen who enter into general athletic sports 
always run the risk of encouraging familiar and 
impertinent relations on the part of those with 
whom they play. As an instance of the way in 
which this may take place, a story told of the late 
bishop of Rochester, by an English paper, may be 
quoted. 


This good bishop was so fond of cricket that he 
used to play the game with an expert local team. 
One day when he was batting in a match the 
a pitched very wide, and the bishop exclaimed 
Sharply: 

“Please keep the ball in the parish!” 

The next ball which the bowler sent knocked 
out the bishop’s “mid stump;’” whereupon the 
bowler remarked, loud enough for some of the 
spectators to hear: 

“I think that’s somewhere aboot the diocese, my 
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New Leaves. 


The maple-tops are bare to the frosty winter air, 
And the leafless wood is, oh, so cold and gray! 
But in spite of frost and snow, spite of all the 

winds that blow, 
New leaves surely will appear on New Year’s day. 


Nothing like them can be seen when the boughs 
are full and green, 
Singing, swinging in the merry month of May; 
For not one of all the trees has such pleasant leaves 
as these, 
Though you search for them a long, long summer 
day. 
Shall I tell, or have you guessed? that the fairest 
leaves and best, 
Leaves that make the dreary winter bright and 
gay, 
Are the new leaves, fresh and pure, that the boys 
and girls, I’m sure, 
Will turn over on the happy New Year’s day. 
ELIZABETH H. THOMAS. 


——<-e52 


|mother’s it was Christmas. There was roast | 





“Mr. Benjamin Dotten.” 


Little Polly went over to her grandmother’s 
to see Aunt Viny, who had just come from 
Wisconsin. 

“Your Aunt Viny’s up-stairs unpacking,” said 
grandma, “and it’s cold there. Stay here till she | 
comes down. Here are some peppermints for | 
you.” | 

Grandma handed Polly a little paper bag of 
peppermints. They were good and strong. Polly 
liked them. | 

Ten minutes later in came Polly’s mother. 

“Where’s Viny?” she asked, and then she 
smelt peppermint. “Polly, Polly!’ she said, | 
“come right here. Was that bag full? You'll 
be sick if you eat another one. Give them to me!” | 

“Put them here,’ said grandma, pointing to an | 
old china tea-caddy on the closet shelf. “That's | 
where I drop notions.” 

Polly did as grandma said, for somehow she 
trusted the caddy more than her mother’s pocket. 
Then her mother carried her off to find Aunt 
Viny, and after that they went home. 

The caddy was a good place for notions. It 
already held some shoe-buttons, a bad quarter and 
a recipe for mangoes; also a little pocketbook 
containing ten cents. That was Ben’s. He hid 
it there when he was going chestnutting, because 
the clasp was broken. Now Polly’s peppermints 
went in, and presently grandma, who had been 
buying nutmegs, put them all into the caddy, 
because Viny was talking and it confused her. 

“Now, mother,” said Viny, “I’ve come home 
this winter to help you. I’m going to regulate 
the closet so we shall know where everything is.” 

“T know where everything is now,” said the 
old lady. 

But Viny was already clearing the shelves and 
putting on fresh papers. Then she set things 
back methodically. 

“This old caddy of nutmegs,” she said, “I'll 
put in the other closet where the eggs are.” 

“Tt’s handy for notions,” said grandma. 

“Oh, well, this cracked sugar-bow] will answer 
for notions. I’ll set it where the caddy was, and 
drop this lump of alum in it.” | 
So the sugar-bow] took the place of the caddy, | 


| had roses on it. 


and when Ben looked for his pocketbook it was home he made his best bow to the dear old lady, 


| not there, so he thought he did not remember | and handed her his card. 


right. It was disappointing, for he wanted ten You never saw any one so pleased. For more 
cents to buy a ball. Still that did not matter, for | than a week she showed the card of “‘Mr. Benja- | 


| next day it was skate-straps he wanted, and the | min Dotten’’ to every neighbor that came in, and | 


next he had a chance to buy another boy’s knife. | when the excitement was entirely over, she put it 
But he couldn’t find the pocketbook. | away for safe-keeping in the tea-caddy. 
Perhaps Polly took cold the day she went Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


| where Aunt Viny was unpacking. She had a 


sore throat and wore flannel around her neck for OH ie 
two weeks. The next time she went to her grand- | 
A New Year Song. 
When the ‘year is new, my dear, 
When the year is new, 
| Let us make a promise here, 
| Little I and you, 
Not to fall a-quarrelling 
Over every tiny thing, 
But sing and smile, smile and sing, 
All the glad year through. 


goose for dinner and all kinds of pie. Ben was | 
there. He had never found his ten cents. If he | 
had, he would perhaps have bought a sugar dove 
for Polly. 

While the folks sat round the fire talking, Polly, | 
perched in a tall chair with nothing to do, had a | 
sudden memory. 

She got down, ran to the kitchen closet, and | : ia le hae — 
saw the sugar-bowl. It had buttons and alum oe a soiie nae a ee, 
and a broken spoon in it, but Polly was not to be Let us keep our sky swept clear, 
imposed upon. 


Little you and I, 
“Caddy! caddy! caddy!” she cried, running Sweep up every cloudy scowl! 
up and down. 


Every little thunder-growl, 

“It’s the old tea-caddy that she wants,’’ said And live and laugh, 
grandma. Laugh and live, 

“*That’s in the other closet. We keep nutmegs eeearadaennes ae 
in it,’ said Aunt Viny. | 

**Pep’mints! mine pep’mints!’’ clamored Polly. 

The caddy was brought, and sure enough when 
she thrust her little hand under the nutmegs, she | 
found her peppermints and pulled out the recipe 
for mangoes. 

“There, Mrs. Gray wanted that!” exclaimed 
grandma. 

And now Ben was putting his own hand in. 
Yes, there it was! his pocketbook and his ten 
cents! 


When the year is old, my dear, | 
When the year is old, 
Let us never doubt or fear 
Though the days grow cold. 
Loving thoughts are always warm; 
Merry hearts know ne’er a storm, 
Come ice and snow, so love’s dear glow 
Turn all our gray to gold! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


——- ee 


b 5 
“Well, I declare!” said Aunt Viny. Ethel’s New Year’s Caller. 


Ben sat down to consider. It was now too late All day long Ethel wished and wished that 
for Christmas, but he might do something for | she was a grown-up lady like Sister Grace, so 
New Year’s. He had heard Aunt Viny talk | that she could have a New Year’s caller. 
about calls and cards. But the long, bright day went by and not a 

Only the day before a boy who had a printing-| single call did she have. After supper she went 
press had offered to print cards; twenty-five for | slowly up into the parlor and looked discon- 
ten cents, and every card was to have a picture of | tentedly out of the window. 

a flower or a bird upon it. Right under the gaslight she saw a glossy black 

“T’ll buy cards,” thought Ben, and he went at| cat. He took up first one paw and then the 
once to find the boy. other out of the flaky snow and looked this way 

On New Year’s day Ben, clean and shining, | and that before starting on his journey once more. 
called Polly into the parlor. Then he ran along the sidewalk in front of Ethel’s 

“I’m making calls,’ he said. ‘This is your | home and jumped quickly up the steps. 
call. Choose the card you like best.” “It’s my caller !’’ exclaimed Ethel, breathlessly. 

Polly was delighted. She picked out the pret-| “It truly is!” 
tiest card, with ‘‘Mr. Benjamin Dotten” and a| She opened the door and in walked pussy, 
pair of doves upon it. | over the fur rug, into the parlor and sat down in | 

Then Ben went forth from neighbor to neigh- | front of the fire. In a second Ethel was beside | 
bor impartially. He was very successful. He} him, hugging and petting him. 
met with smiles everywhere, and in some places | Pussy seemed to like it and curled himself up 
he met with apples and New Year’s cakes. contentedly in Ethel’s lap. He purred very loud 
Everybody seemed glad to receive a card with | for a few minutes and then went to sleep. 

“Mr. Benjamin Dotten” upon it, together with a| ‘It’s my New Year’s caller!” explained Ethel. 
picture. “He came his own self, mamma, and I’m going 

When it came to the last he hesitated. He was | to keep him forever!’ 
tired and wanted to go home. It seemed to him Pussy has never made any objection to that 
he would rather see his good, kind grandmamma | plan and so Ethel still has her caller, and she 
than anybody else in the world. The last card | says her New Year’s call was the very best one, 
for it has lasted nearly a whole year. 

MARJORY DEANE. 








“T’ll call on grandma,” he said, and running 


Nuts to Crack. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
NEW YEAR PI. 


“Liha, lal hila ot eth ewn! 
Het trufue seil kile a dowlr wen-obnr, 
Lila pesteed ni hunesins dna timss fo ronm 
Adn chedar yb teh dellcossu lueb— 

Ilha, lal ahli ot hte enw!” 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 





Said a spiteful , “I assure you that 

I'd not my sting for the —— of a cat!” 
“IT am perfectly with .”’ she said, 
“Won't you please to eat them in my ——?” 

















is crazy to hunt the » 
For a in the fun is all he cares. 
At each rustle he ——, he stops and stares, 





3. 
PUZZLE. 
Stings Not Found in Bees. 


sting that cures fatigue. 

sting that cures hunger. 

sting that tidies your room. 

A sting that cooks your meat. 

A sting that makes you laugh. 

sting that foolish people indulge in, 

A sting that spoils your tools. 

A sting that browns your bread. 

A sting that makes you read a book 
straight through. 

A sting that tries. 

sting that adapts. 

sting that shopkeepers dislike. 


>> 


> 


Sd 


4. 
CHARADES. 


If sounds are classed by quality 

My first quite near the top will be; 

My second, also, sounds as well, 
Receives sounds, when to us men tell 
How life does sometimes seem my whole. 


My first is an article we use, 

We find it in our laws; 

My next a bird, esteemed a pest, 
And never without cause ; 

My third is used upon the field, 
It flies, but does not build a nest. 
My whole’s agility and zest 

Does often win applause. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ware, The Forks. 2. Colebrook, Low(w)ell. 
3. Salmon Falls, Cape Cod Bay. 4. Hartford, Deer- 
field. 5. Winchester, Moose Hill, wy 6. 
Biddeford. 7. Sandwich. 8. Fryeburg. 9. Warren. 
10. Sugar Loaf Mountain. 11. Canaan. 12. Bart- 
lett. 13. Cornville. 14. Martha’s Vineyard, Cherry- 
field. 15. Newport. 16. Bristol, Cambridge. 17. 
Woodstock, Littleton. 18. Barnstable. 19. Bel(1) fast. 
20. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Van Buren, Lincoln, Quincy, Franklin, Ran- 
dolph, Clinton, ne Sumner, Lafayette, Lawrence, 
Putnam, Elisworth, Webster, Worcester, Peabody. 
21. Somerset, Livermore, Barton. 22. Keene, Con- 
cord. 


2. T R E E 
a @ sD 
EA 8 E 
a ae ae 


3. DiCe, die; hoOd, hod; haLter, hater; banD, 
ban—Cold. 

4. Fir, kin—firkin. 

5. Co, nun, drum—conundrum. 

6. 1. Niger. 2. Nile. 3. Tiber. 4. Rhine. 5. 
Rhone. 6. Tagus. 7. Mersey. 8 Thames. 9. St. 
Lawrence. 10. Mackenzie. 11. Dnieper. 12. Brahma- 
pootra. 13. Tigris. 14. Euphrates. 15. Rio Grande. 
16. Sascatchewan. 17. Saguenay. 18. Yang-tse- 


| Chiang. 19. Seine. 20. Delaware. 


7. Bar, gain—bargain. 
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THE SENATE AND CUBA.—The Senafe Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported favorably 
the resolutions offered by Senator Cameron regard- 
ing Cuba. The resolutions are in two parts: the 
first acknowledges the independence of the 
Republic of Cuba; the second declares that “the 
United States will use their friendly offices with 
the government of Spain to bring to a close the 
war between Spain and Cuba.” The resolutions 
are joint in form, and if adopted by the Senate, 
would go to the House of Representatives, and if 
adopted by that body, to the President. 


A QUESTION OF Paen ROGATIVE.—The action 
of the Senate committee on these resolutions at 
once raised the question whether the initiative in 
such matters belongs to Congress or to the Presi- 
dent. Secretary Olney, in a published interview, 
took the ground that “The power to recognize the | 
so-called Republic of Cuba as an independent | 
state rests exclusively with the Exevutive. A | 
resolution on the subject by the Senate or by the 
House, by both bodies or by one, whether con- 
current or joint, is inoperative as legislation, and 
is important only as advice of great weight volun- 
tarily tendered to the Executive regarding the 
manner in which he shall exercise his constitu- 
tional functions.”” In support of this position, 
which is understood to be that of the President, 
several diplomatic precedents and judicial deci- 
sions are cited. 





THE PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION. — The 
latest reports from the Philippine Islands repre- 
sent the insurrection there as rapidly spreading. 
The insurgents are estimated at fifty thousand, | 
and they have been reinforced by deserters from | 
the native troops. The Spanish captain-general | 
has been obliged to withdraw the garrisons from | 
the smaller islands, and to concentrate them on | 
the island of Luzon for the defence of the city of | 
Manila, the suburbs of which have been repeat- | 
edly raided by insurgent bands. Spain has 
decided to send out twenty-five thousand more 
troops, and until these reinforcements have reached 
the islands no extensive operations against the 
rebels are possible. 





THe NATIONAL ieiasean .— The annual | 


report of Secretary Carlisle shows that the deficit | | 


in the government revenues for the year ending | 
June 30, 1896, was $25,203,246. The secretary | 
estimates that the deficiency for the year ending | 
June 30, 1897, will be $74,500,000, and for the 
next year $45,718,970. These estimates are on 
the basis of a continuance of present business 
conditions and public expenditures ; but the secre- 
tary thinks that with a return of normal business 


activity, there might be no deficiency. The secre- | | 


tary renews his recommendation for the retire- 
ment of greenbacks and Treasury notes, advocates 
the issue of long-term three per cent. bonds, urges 
economy, and deprecates the imposition of a tanff 
for protective purposes. 

SHUTTING OuT ILLITERATE IMMIGRANTS. 
With only ten opposing votes, the Senate has 
passed the Lodge bill for the restriction of immi- 
gration. The bill provides that immigrants over 
sixteen years of age, who are unable to read and 
write in their own or some other language, shall 
not be admitted. Exception is made of immigrants 
from Cuba who may come to this country during 
the continuance of the present disorders in that 
island; and it is also provided that admissible 
immigrants may bring or send for their wives, 
parents, grandparents, minor children or grand- 
children, even though they are not able to read or 
write. The bill has gone to a committee of con- 
ference, as the bill passed by the House at the 
last session differs from the Senate measure. 

Tue Test oF ILLITERACY.—The test of 
illiteracy is to be applied when the immigrants 
land. Each immigrant will select the language 
of the test, and will draw at random from a box 
a slip of card on which are printed, in that | 
language, five lines from the Constitution of the 
United States. If he cannot read this extract 
and write it out, he will be returned to the country 
from which he came, at the expense of the steam- 
ship or railroad company which brought him. 

THE EFFECT OF ILLITERACY TEsts.—The 
statistics of last year’s immigration throw light 
on the probable effect of illiteracy tests. Of all 
the immigrants over fifteen years of age who 
landed in the last fiscal year, 29 per cent. were 
wholly illiterate. A strictly applied illiteracy test 
would have excluded four out of every ten of 
the immigrants who came to us from Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Poland and Russia. The pro- 
portion of immigrants actually debarred and 
deported under existing laws was less than one in 
every hundred. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
whose deaths have been reported are Roswell G. 
Horr, of Michigan, and Henry L. 


resentatives in Congress; Alexander Hermann, 
the well-known prestidigitateur; and Alexander 
Salvini, the actor. 


Pierce, of | 
Massachusetts, both of whom were formerly Rep- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 1 N V E N . Oo fe e § aoweso WITHOUT 
oas ond te cts. for Letter Scales oe up to 702. | 
Tremont Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing | 
| is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” UPHAM, Patent Expert, 
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DEAFN ESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisib le. Ear 
Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR a ag co., 
100 Trust Bldg., Louisville, K. 
1122 Broadway [Room 116}, } ew York. 
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Pepsin Gum 
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wrapper. 
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Beeman Chemical Co., 
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and our instruction 
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for success in any department of business life. It is 
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securing a practical business education. Trial lesson 
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THE SPEED OF P1GEONs.— Experiments | 
have shown that pigeons are able to outstrip the 
fastest express-trains, although on the average | 
they fly at the rate of only about 34 miles an | 
hour. Monsieur Rodenbach, in France, believes | 
they can attain a velocity exceeding 70 miles an | 
hour. They are said to be unable to fly long | 
distances in a perfectly straight line; apparently | 
they are easily driven aside by shifting air currents. 





WONDERS OF THE BRAIN.—That portion of 
the substance of the brain which is known as the 
“gray matter’ is supposed to be most intimately 
related to intellectual action. Sometimes curious 
aggregations of gray matter are found in particular 
parts of the brain, and Dr. Frederick Peterson 
has recently suggested in the Popular Science 
Monthly that these may be the cause of the 
extraordinary mental powers occasionally exhib- 
ited by persons whose general intellectual capacity 
hardly rises above that of idiots. Such powers, | 
or aptitudes, always relate to some special faculty, | 
like memory, without including other faculties. | 
The aggregations referred to, Doctor Peterson | 
thinks, might explain the marvellous memory for 
musie exhibited by “Blind Tom,” and the still | 
more extraordinary powers of Heinecker, ‘“‘the | 
child of Liibeck,”’ who lived in the early part of | 
the eighteenth century, and who “knew the chief | 
incidents of the Pentateuch at the age of one) 
year, had mastered all of sacred history at two | 
years, and was intimately acquainted with modern 
and profane history and geography, and spoke 
French and Latin, besides his native tongue, at 
the age of three.”” When four years old he died. 





EXHAUSTION OF NATURAL Gas.—Recent 
statistics show that the supply of natural gas in 
the United States fell off one-half from 1888 to 
1895. The decline has been less in Ohio and 
Indiana than in Pennsylvania, the product in the 
last-named state being worth more than nineteen 
million dollars in 1888, and less than six million 
dollars in 1895. Owing to the adoption of less 
wasteful methods, the falling off has not been so 
rapid since 1891, but it still amounts to an average 
decline of five per cent. every year. 


Fossitts Founp By X-RAys.—A curious 
application of the X-rays to the discovery of 
unseen things was recently made by Monsieur 
Lemoine at Rheims. The chalk strata in that 
part of France contain the fossil bones of birds, 
reptiles and mammals, and frequently these are 
shattered in the attempt at removal. It occurred 
to Monsieur Lemoine that the embedded fossils 
might be photographed by the aid of the X-rays, 
since the latter pass readily through chalk, but 
are largely intercepted by the phosphates of 
bones. It is reported that his photographs clearly 
indicate the details of the hidden fossils. 

WHEN NEBRASKA WAS A LAKE.—Exten- 
sive deposits of ancient volcanic ash in south- 
western Nebraska have lately been turned to 
useful account as a source of pulverized pumice, 
which has become an important article of com- 
merce. Professor Salisbury, of the University of 
Chicago, after examining the localities where the 
ash is found, concludes that it was deposited in 
water at a time when that region of country was 
covered by a lake which is supposed to have 
existel late in the tertiary period, and the ash is 
believed to have been borne thither by winds. 

BALATA RUBBER.—Owing to the increased 
demand for india-rubber, caused by the use of 
pneumatic tires for bicycles and other vehicles, 
there is said to be serious danger of a “rubber 
famine.” The method of gathering india-rubber | 
in tropical countries has been exceedingly wasteful | 
because the easiest way, that of cutting down the | 
trees, has too frequently been adopted. The | 
search for substitutes has resulted in making 
known the virtues of a South American tree 
called the balata. This abounds in British 
Guiana, and the rubber produced from it, while 
not possessing the electric and some other proper- 
ties of caoutchoue, is said to answer very well for 
most of the ordinary purposes of india-rubber. 


MAKING GLAss Resist FirEe.—Attention 
has lately been drawn to a product called “‘wire- 
glass,’”’ which, it is asserted, presents an effective 
barrier against fire. It consists simply of a 
mesh-work of wire embedded in a glass plate. 
Even when licked by flames and raised to a red 
heat it does not fall to pieces, and experiments | 
have shown that, employed in windows and | 
skylights, wire-glass not only resists the heat of 
fire, but also the shattering effects of cold water | 
poured over it while it is yet glowing hot. 








A PLANT ATOLL.—Professor Atkinson, the 
botanist of Cornell University, has discovered 
near Ithaca an example of the very rare phenom. | 
enon called a “plant atoll.” It consists of a ring | 
of plants floating in a pond, with a circle of clear | 
water within the ring. The plants derive their | 
nourishment from the decayed vegetable matter | 
that collects about their roots, and these are | 
gradually becoming anchored to the bottom, so 
that in time a true ring island will be formed, 
resembling the coral atolls of the southern oceans. | 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ! Exe", fee 
‘SHORTHAND, ® BOOKKEEPING 


| at EASTMAN COLLEGE. We not only teach success- 
| fully, but always secure ny ~ to the competent, 
and have placed thousands in situations where every 
dollar invested paid 100% a month. This is making 
money. Students commence any time. Young poosts 
seeking employment, and willing to study, should send 
10 two-cent romps for five easy lessons to the resident, 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 385, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Better than Leather! 


Cover your furniture, cushions, carriages with 


PANTASOTE 




















(oon 


Leather stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease and 


dampness—molds. Pantasote doesn’t. Leath- 
er is injured by water. Pantasote isn’t. 
| Leather is expensive. Pantasote half as much. 


The other imitations of leather rot, peel, crack and 
fade. Pantasote doesn’t. The other imitations of 
leather contain rubber or celluloid, and are dangerous- 
ly Lemmas. Pantasote contains no rubber, no 
celluloid, and is non-inflammable. 


4a A piece 17x 17 (plain or figured), enough 
for a dining-chair seat or footstool, 25c. 


sent with gimp and nails to match, for 
A Large Sample Free; enough to make a fine Sewing 

Case, f you send a 2-cent stamp and the names of the 

pa. and furniture dealers in your vicinity. 


| PANTASOTE CO., 39 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 

Of all the nerve-tonics — 
bromos, celeries or nervines 
—your doctor will tell you 
that the Hypophosphites are 
best understood. So _ thor- 
oughly related is the nervous 
system to disease that some 
physicians prescribe Hypo- 
phosphites alone in the 
early stages of Consumption. 
Scott’s Emulsion is Cod-liver 
Oil, emulsified, with the 
Hypophosphites, happily 
blended. The result of its 
use is greater strength and 
activity of the brain, the 


spinal cord and the nerves. 


Let us send you a book all about it. Sent free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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If your dealer WILL NOT supply you, we will. 
Samples showing material mailed free. 

* Home Presoemakins Made Easy,” a new 12 pas ae 
book by Miss EMMA M. Hooper, re, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make erences at 
home without previous training; mailed for 25 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 





You choose your Wheel, 
why not choose the 

Tires also? The one is as 

important as the other. 
> CHOOSE ... 


The cost to 


They are the best. 
vou is the same whether your ‘97 
wheel has Newton Tires or inferior*® 
ones. Send for CATALOGUE, FREE. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
New York Office: 103 Reade St. 
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When you 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 
even if they docostalittle more. They 


are worth the difference. Our trade- 
mark ensures unquestionable quality. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 
Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order 


ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker & a's 
Breakfast 








\ Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
; Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you one the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes HBlotches, 

Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 

ake no substitutes. sola by 
Sari uggists or mailed for 25 cen 

* Sample kD ME (Name this paper.) 
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STUDY 


Journalism 


AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 


= branches of newspaper 

. “and literary work taught 

Students everywhere. Takes 

BY MAI * 0 “iy your spare time. Practi 


cal work from the start. Im- 
Best results. Catalogue FREE. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


proved methods, 





. For the Cold Weather . . 


A Beautiful Window 


Thermometer 


To fasten outside the window, 
will be given ; ‘ 


Free 


for a limited time only, with 
every dozen cakes of . 


WILLIAMS’ 


Jersey Cream 








Toilet Soap. 


Jersey Cream Soap is strictly 

ure, delicately scented and 

as the soft, healing effect of 
Sweet, Rich Cream. 

Any druggist or dealer in Sense 
can supply you, but if unable to ob- 
tain it for any reason, we will deliver 
to any express office in the U. S., 
all charges paid, a package of this Soap (one dozen 
cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $2.00 

Sample Cake (full size), 15c. post-paid. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 


Mfrs. for over fifty years of Williams’ Sharina Soaps. 


Sanitary 


Size 12 x3 in. 
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Absorbent, 
Entirely Free 
from Starch .. 


Fac- 
simile Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
of packuge. ilization and antiseptic bleach . . . 


Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
| 39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“* Tyrian ” 


on RuBBER GooDs is a Guarantee of Quality. 


Atomizers 


For CATARRH? TAl and d BRECAT. APOUSLE Ss 











and TOILET PURPO 
Before purchas- 
ing an tomizer 





see the different 
styles. 

Write for our Free 

“ Atomizer ”’ Circular. 


Our No. 16 
Hard Rubber Tube. 


Sold at - ft and Rub- 
ber Stores. you fail to 
find it, we will send one 
direct for 50 cents. 

We make a Full lane of 
Drugaists’ Rubber Goods. 


TYER RUBBER CO., 
Andover, Mass, 


Ask your 


DRUGEISTS “2° JonnCanueeSons wax |r “Tyrian” Rubber Goods ‘Siz 
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An Easy ; 
Business 


to learn, to start in, to manage 


can be successfully conducted by any one with 
small means in the smallest villages and the 


“tee ) is the giving of inter- 
a entertainments with 


McALLISTER’S 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


or STEREOPTICONS 











other questions are fully answered in an illus- & 
trated book of 250 pages that will be mailed & 
= free at your request. 


r. . eee, ame ‘Chleage. 
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hog at! Corns and Bunions all goner” 
. lam happy to say, through the merits of i. A N 
SONS s'CORN SALVE TI can now — with ease. 
MAGIC 
CORN SALVE. 

If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some yy n fs jist as good; om by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & ¢ chenec tady, N N. ¥. 

Every box is warranted to ¢ re, or money refunded 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated week 


paper of eight pages. 
a caares payment 4 advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional ages over elg ht—which is the hee 
given for 5—are a gi 
the publisher aay 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub. 
sertber "lirectly to this office. We do not r 
Agents to collect money for renewals of ng 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
uld be made in a Post-office *Money- Order Bank | 
teen k, or Draft, = an ag Money-Order. W HER | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCU RED, send th 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the savere@e 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given 

Always give the name of the Post-office to ‘whic h 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
fhe Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MIND AND BODY. 


In many forms of illvess of lasting, but not 
necessarily severe character, the continued low 
condition of the system tends to bring on an 
uneasy, watchful, “nervous” state of mind. 

This mental condition often outlasts the physical 
weakness, and is liable to become chronic. The 
sufferer’s family, and even the physician, are 
sometimes at their wits’ end to effect a cure; for 
until the patient is roused to the necessity of 
forcing his body into activity and of forgetting 
himself, the task is almost hopeless. 

He must be urged to give up keeping a watch of 
his heart-beats and a tally of his pains. He must 
be shown, gently but firmly, that his recovery is 
dependent upon the exercise of his own strength 
of character and power of will, which must direct 
his thoughts away from his physical condition. 

Fright alone may go far to retard or prevent 
recovery. The terror occasioned by the bite of a 
serpent or of a dog is sometimes so marked as 
greatly to increase the vital depression caused by 
the absorption of the poisonous contents of the 
wound. 

On the other hand, calmness and hopefulness 
render one less liable to suffer in the face of 
serious conditions. A phlegmatie patient was 
recently treated for a fall in which both legs had 
been broken at the thighs. The patient was calm, 
doing what he was told, but nomore. He regarded 
his accident philosophically. Contrary to the rule 
in such serious injuries, no symptoms of shock 
were present, no rise of temperature took place at 
any time, and the recovery was rapid and unevent- 
ful. 

Even in acute ill not jally involving 
the nervous system, a quiet mind, determined to 
get well if possible, and doing everything to attain 
that end, is one of the attending physician’s best 
allies. 

While well a man should care for his health, not 
nervously and hurriedly, but with the calmness 
with which he prosecutes his daily business, ob- 
serving the laws of health as he knows them, 
avoiding excesses, and taking the precautions 
which experience and example have shown him to 
be necessary. Here one’s thought of self should 
stop. Minute examinations of one’s physical state 
should be conscientiously avoided. 
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A HORSE ON THE CONGO. 


It is hard to conceive of a people to whom the 
sight of a steamboat is familiar, but who have 
never known of the existence of horses. Such a 
people were, until recently, the blacks living along 
the reaches of the Congo River, where steamers 
have for some time occasionally plied, but where 
no horse had ever been brought. 

Not long ago a Belgian inspector, visiting a place 
on the Congo called Mutchie, brought with him, on 
the deck of the steamer, a good horse. The boat 
had no sooner made fast at the landing than all 
the blacks of the place were assembled, gazing 
with astonishment at the animal. 

One of them, who had travelled a little, declared 
that it was “a white man’s elephant’—which was, 
perhaps, not a bad description, from the point of 
view of the Central African who had never seen a 
horse before; but the general opinion seemed to 
be that it was a kind of goat which the white man 
had brought with him to eat, for the white man is 
notoriously fantastic about his food. 

All this time the horse had stood with his head 
toward the crowd of natives, tranquilly munching 
some grass which had been given him. Now he 
turned part way around, and began to switch his 
tail. 

Then a shout arose from the crowd; they declared 
that the tail was false—that it was “stuck on’ by 
the white man. To undeceive them, one of the 
whites seized the tail and pulled at it with both 
hands. This amused the negroes to such a point 
that they rolled on the ground in the violence of 
their laughter. 


Its subscription price is 1. | | desired to purchase it. 


t to the subscribers from 


| 


as I have done. 


| the horse. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Now,” said the white man, “you come and do 
He will let you pull his tail.” 
But nothing would induce the negroes to touch 
Some of them, indeed, had to be held 
by the others, to prevent them from running away, 
so great was the fear which the horse inspired. 

By and by a chief—a brave man and a wealthy 


| one, after the native standard—made bold to 
advance and express to the inspector his extreme 
| admiration for the horse, and to announce that he 


He Knew that it must be a 
| precious possession to the white man, and there- 
fore he would offer a large price. He would give 
the white man four goats for it! 

He was much disappointed when the owner 
refused this munificent offer. The goat is the 
standard of value in this part of the Congo region. 


- | When the first steamboat came up the river, a 


| 





chief, as soon as he had recovered from the aston- 
ishment which the sight inspired, went to the 
captain and asked him how many goats he would 
| take for the steamer. 


—" 


SAVED BY THE CATTLE. 


Cattle have not the reputation of great intelli- 
gence or heroism, but from an instance cited by 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts in a volume of exciting tales 
entitled “Around the Camp-Fire,” it would appear 
that they do sometimes rise to an emergency. 
We abbreviate the narrative of an old farmer in 
the interior of New Brunswick. 


One afternoon my father had sent me and my 
little brother Teddy to bring in the cattle. We 
were about half-way home with them when there 
came a long, queer, howling sound from the other 
side of the clearing that nearly made my heart 
stop beating. The cattle heard it, too, and two 
or three young heifers started to bolt, but the old 
ones promptly hooked them back. "Then, not a 
quarter of a mile away, we saw a pack of gray 
} pany dart out of the woods and make straight 
‘or us. 

What do you suppose the cattle did? The old 
cows and the steers made a regular circle, putting 
the calves, with me and Teddy, in the centre. 
They stood with their heads out and horns down, 
like a company of militia forming a square to 
receive a charge of cavalry. The old black and 
white bull was running the affair. 

“I expect father’ll hear the noise, and he and 
Bill’—the hired man—‘“will come with guns and 
save us, ” ‘said Teddy. 

The wolves charged straight at the circle of 
horns. We heard the old bull mumble something 
away down in his throat, and then one of his horns 
was through the belly of the leader. At this unex- 
poe repulse the others drew back. 

After a brief hesitation, they returned and stole 
round and round the circle, a for a weak 
spot. On the other side from our champion there 

stood a nervous young cow. Suddenly a wolf 
made a rush upon her. She serene aside, thus 
— a passage by which the wolf rushed into 

e very centre of the circle, with his fierce red 
eyes fastened upon Teddy. 

But the old bull had spotted him. Nimble as a 

uirrel, he bowled me and Teddy over like nine- 

pins, and was after the wolf, mumbling and 


grumbling away down in his stomach. fixed 
e wolf! Just at that moment father and Bill 
dashed up and snatched us two youngsters into 


their saddles. 


AN UNSAFE CRITERION. 


A story is going the rounds which illustrates the 
vanity of estimating numbers by noise. It sets 
forth that a Yankee once went to a hotel where he 
tried and liked a dish of frogs’ legs—for which, 
however, he had to pay a large price. 


“What makes you charge so much for ’em?” he 
asked the landlord. 
‘ a they are scarce,” answered the hotel- 
ee 
are!” exclaimed the Yankee, “why, I’ll agree 
to get you a million of ’em.” 
“Agreed,” said the landlord ; 
million Tl find @ market for them: 
All right—I’ll have ’em by to- ‘ight sure.” 
The Yankee went aes 58 and at night came back 
with eight pairs of frogs’ legs. 
‘eaten are the rest of the million?’ asked the 


d 
“Well, to tell the truth,” answered the Yankee, 
“I formed my judgment of the number by the 
no 


“if you bring me a 


A DRY RAIN. 


According to the Kansas City Star there is one 
place in the United States where a man may be 
out in a heavy rain and not get wet, even though 
he has neither mackintosh nor umbrella. 


In the Colorado desert they have rain-storms 
during which not a single drop of water touches 
the earth. The rain can be seen falling from the 
clouds high above the Speers, but when the water 
reaches the strata of hot, dry air beneath the 
clouds it is entirely absorbed fore falling half 
the distance to the ground 

It is a singular sight to witness a heavy down- 
pour of rain, not . drop of which touches the 
ground. These strange rain-storms occur in regions 
where the shade temperature often ranges as high 
-. = hundred and twenty-eight degrees Fahren- 

i 


WAS HE A RENEGADE? 


Two Irishmen, differing in political opinions, 
were discussing in an impassioned way their 
respective creeds. At last, ardor overcoming good 
nature, one accused the other of being a renegade 
to party and family tradition. 


This tion the d man stoutly denied, 
averring that his political views were based upon 
his own convictions rather than on an accident of 
birth. ma his accuser insisted that he was a 
“turncoa 

“You call yourself Daly!” he cried, scornfully. 
“You call yourself Daly, and everybody knows 
that when you first struck this country you had an 
O on your name big enough for a life-preserver!” 





FACETIOUS PASSENGER—How often, conductor, 
does your trolley-car kill a man? 

CONDUCTOR (tartly)—Only once.— New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


SHE—I hear you said I talked too much. 
— I said you talked all the time.—Town 


a. all queer children,” says a mywenagee wit, 
“the one that asks questions is the queris 


BICYCLISTS are advised not to coast in winter 
nor to scorch in summer. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
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purest and best. (Ade. 
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Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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rice 10 cents 
minoes and Dice; 3, 
5s Chethaen; 6, Bezique; 
10, Reversi; 11, 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
Spalding’s Home Library, pub- 
lished monthly, each book com- 
per copy, post- 


aekgam- 


7, Pinochle; 
Piquet; 12, Go- 
Illustrated catalogue sent free. 


American Sports Publishing .Co., P. 0. Box 611, New York. 





Hatcher old oe 3 days trial. All incuba- 
aranteed. We have In- 
ers, 83. Send 4c for No. 48 catalog. 
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This Little Dress for $1 .00 










stitching in front — — tucks and hemstitch- 
e, in back. mstitched ruffle over 
shoulders. Neck and sl eeves trimmed with neat | 


embroidery. fu ll skirt has deep hem and cluster | 
of tucks above. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 
60-62 West 23d St., New York. ‘ 
€EEeeece 


AY 
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| 
| 
Is not advertised because it | 
is so much more attractive or 
better value than other things 
we have in stock, but simp 
as an illustration of the ad- 
vantage of clothing children 
here, where their outfitting is 
the special business, whether 
a live in New York or not. 
Jur illustrated catalogue free 
for 4 cents, postage makes 
shopping by mail almost as 
convenient as a visit to the 
store. | 
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Made of fine nainsook. § 
insertion with narrow tue 


juare 
8 an 


Sizes 6 months to 2 years. | 





Interested in 
Gardening 


Absolutely needs our New 
Plant Book. Y 
W for 1897, and full of inducements that A 

¥ peal to every one boving a garden W 
® offer this year 6 


~ packet of each, yy 
* collections, 12 packets, for 25 cents, W 
fy 5 

rv. varieties of Onion a 
v. ona to my A ee ay in the United 


, » Plants or Bulbs from any one 
> fore you have this book. 
~ mailed 


WM. HENRY MAULE, @ § 
4711 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 4 | 
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skin repons: at once, fd ing 0 
and dead tissues. 






Soap 
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r Bath B Mae 
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States for $3.00. Our Up-to-date Col- iley’s bbe: 
» lection of 8 Ever blooming Roses is a W ley’s Rub 
~ wonder, for only 50 cents b poctpads. g ey Ss pubper 
® Almost every page contains off euequelly yy ors Rub 
® desirable. Do not think of ordering ¥ | 


an 
ber Glove Cleaner, eee 


BEAUTY 
COMES WHEN ‘ 
THE SKIN IS CLEAN. 


Famous Complexionist 


according to the New York Journal, says: 


’ “The face as well as the body 
should be washed and scrubbed with 
a rubber brush at least once a day, 
and if possible oftener.’’ 


but spesguee when i" ih ae 
om plexion Re ie 

he oil 

A feeling of- i. mn 
fort follows—the skin begins to live—then 
Nature takes care 0: 
feature if the skin is properly cleameel. 
assists in_ proper cleansing 
eall the famous Bailey Brushes should be 


Found at all Dealers or sent on Receipt of Price. 
ubber sion Soap, Brush, 


f beauty and 
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Ww Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
| C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Leeming Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal. 
act ply elt ake. 
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They Write Well, 
They Wear ru 


The om Pen ae, 


450 Broome Street, New York. 
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Send 10 cents for sixteen Sample 
Pens differing in flexibility and fine- 
ness of points, adapted to 
all styles of writing. in- 
cluding the Vertical 
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American 
Waltham Watches 


are the best and most reliable 
timekeepers made in America 
or in Europe. 
The ** Riverside” and “ Royal” trade-marks 
especially recommended. Look for one of 


these names on the movement plate. 
For sale by all Retail Jewelers. 








“Healthier Children 
Never Existed.” ; 


“It is a pleasure for me to write you ¥ 
how much good your Mellin’s Food has @ 
done my little family. My two girls were 
brought up entirely on Mellin’s Food and ¥ 
cow’s milk, and two healthier children @ 
never existed. The physician’s bill for g 
the two has amounted to much less than % 
five dollars. I have now begun to use @ 
the same food for my baby boy, and it g 
agrees with him perfectly.” : 
Mrs. Geo. B. Storrorp, New Bedford. 













erat a 


Heven Druscita Storroro. 






ELLIN’S FOOD is specially fitted to meet the varying requirements of different 4 

” children. It is to be prepared with good fresh milk, and when so prepared it is 

3) the nearest approach to human milk and contains the flesh, bone and muscle-forming & 

Y elements necessary for the perfect growth of the child. It is easily digested, contains q 
will send you a sample of Mellin’s 


Y much nourishment and always produces good results. 
Maes S FOOD Makes 
Food free of all expense. Milk Like Mothers Milk 


Doliber-Goodale + ey passers Mass. 


% Write to us (a postal will do) and we 





aaa a and India Teas 


ARE A REVELATION TO THE PALATE 
These Fragrant and Re- CEYLON freshing Teas are the most 
Economical, because one ANGE spoonful goes as far as two 


of China or Japan Tea. a) They are the: Purest, be= 






cause they are prepared entirely by machinery and 
therefore unpolluted by the unclean hands of 
“Jap” .or “John.” Boil the water, never the Tea. Draw 
three to five minutes. May be had from all up-to- 
date grocers fresh 





from the original 
box. Or in saci, N di ld 
of which the fol- 


owing are excellent : 


ton’s, B. & B., Cooper & Cooper, 
East ndies Company, Gold Camel, Lipton’ s, 
Mazapura, Salada, Siva, Tetley’s 


TEA 


THE BEST TEAS ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 








can be obtained from us as Agents of the 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS growers, in one-pound lead packets, at 35 cts., 
50 cts., 60 cts., and $1.00 per pound. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. “TAZA-CHAR” 
EAST INDIES TEA COMPANY, 121 Front Street, New York. (TEAS OF PURITY) 





The Annual Sales of Davidson Nipples Exceed Two Million. 


NO MORE COLICKY BABIES 


«. WHERE THE ... 


Davidson t= 
HEALTH Nipples 


No, 48 are used, as the Collar makes collapse impossible. 


| nipples cause sore mouth and spoil even the 

foods, ss by are aheolutel pure 

= Rubber 60 ce Sold by Drug- 
gists or by mail, c-.. on receipt of price. 


FREE Sample will be sent on receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp for postage. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


u@-Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold in tins with Cottotene is sold in tine with trade-marks" Cottolen Cottolene™ = 

ona steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Made only 
by the N.K.FarrBaNK CoMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
oston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, ew Or!) eans, Montreal. 
















The Nipple 
with a Collar. 








































COMPANION. 











“Row could I get along without my Papa?” 


HAT IS THE ANSWER? 
You are accounted a prudent man, but have you looked some fearful possibilities 
in the face? 
That business venture—your health—the mortgage. Suppose something should happen. 
Give a few moments’ time to considering a question that may some time, you know not 
how soon, stare your family in the face. 
Life Insurance has become as much a duty as any other precaution for the safety 
and welfare of those whom you are bound to protect. | 





This is admitted — but the admission or intention to take action will not settle up your 
estate and leave your family comfortable. 

Cautious men look well to the record of a company. Such a company as they would 
choose must have the wisdom that comes with age and experience. It must be managed 
by men of integrity — its investments must be sound, its securities unquestioned, its capital 
per unlimited, its methods and contracts such as to give you certainty for uncertainty. 
Such is the 


New York Life Insurance Co., 


os 4 aa. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


&@ Send for particulars of its ‘“* Accumulation Policy.” 























A Well-Dressed Man 


Is always fully as particular about the Style, Fit and Quality 
of his Collar as he is about any part of his apparel. 


TRADE-MARK 


“Linene”’ 
eversible 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 
“Us Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when 
; soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 





10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cts. 


Ask your dealer forthem. If he hasn’t them, 
send 6 Cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


Deeb OOS 


Choice of six styles. Mention name and size. 











Best and most economical Collars worn, equal m 
style and appearance to the highest-priced linen. 


95 Milk St., Boston. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 77 Franklin St., New York. 
EEEEEEEKE EEK EK EEE EEE E GEESE EERE EEE EERE EERE CECE CRE RERE 











‘ Stick to the Directions, 


: if you want to get the most good out of 
heal, Pearline. Otherwise, you’ll be putting 
“©; in too much, and wasting the Pearline, 
and calling it expensive. Or you 

won't put in enough, and so you 
won't getas much help from it as 
you expected, and you'll have to 

do more work. Directions on 
every package for hot and cold 
water washing, with and without 
boiling. These simple, easy directions 
sx have ~— ionized the work of washing. 


Millions noe Pearline 




























This cut is 4 
Actual Size 
of Watch 
and Chain. 








We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, Chain 
and Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 1%4 
dozen packages of Bluine at toc. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine 
at our own risk. You go among your neigh- } 


bors and sell it. Send us the money that 
you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 


This is an American bet Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is Guaranteed to Keep Accurate 
Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
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45 & 46, Price $100 


STANDARD OF 


COLUMBIA 365 ee. page 
s of cycling inter- 
BICYCLE = S12 


est—120 little thumb-nail 
CALENDAR sketches—an office and 
YOURS AT CosT homeconvenience. Because 
there are just a few words 
of trip-hammer, unanswerable argument about 
Columbia Bicycle quality and the mechanical 
certainty produced by twenty 
years of continuous bicy- 
cle building, this calen 
dar is yours, prepaid, 
for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar 
Department, 


POPE 
MANUFACT’G 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
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THE WORLD! 


A CRITICAL PUBLIC HAS 

SET THE SEAL OF APPROVAL 
AND POPULARITY ON 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


EITHER THE COLUMBIA Hartford Bicycles, Patterns 7 and 8, 9 and 1o, are the equal of almost 
OR HARTFORD BICYCLE 2"y $100 bicycle except the Columbia, and rank next to them in 


IS A WISE PURCHASE 







‘The only Bicycle in 
the world made of 5% 
nickel steel tubing. 


Patterns 7 & 8, Price $75 


Better than almost any other Bicycle except the Columbia. 


Patterns 9 & 10, Price $60 
Patterns 5 & 6, Price $45 


Bicycles for boys and girls. 





Patterns J & 2, Price $50 


Tried and tested, strong and trustworthy. A marvellous 
price considering quality. 


BICYCLES FOR EVERYBODY 


BICYCLES FOR MEN BICYCLES 'FOR WOMEN 
BICYCLES FOR BOYS BICYCLES FOR GIRLS 


At prices to meet all requirements and fully guaranteed 


by this Company. 
FACTS 


Columbia Bicycles maintain their unvarying standard. 
Other bicycles sell for various prices—one price to 
one person, another price to the next. But Columbia 
Bicycles sell for 


THE SAME There is no partiality shown in the sale 

PRICE TO of Columbia Bicycles. There is no shuf- 

ALL ALIKE fling of prices. There is no reduction in 
quality. 


EQUAL SATISFACTION The public can buy them 
TO EVERY ONE with the assurance that 


in ,no other machine can 
higher quality be secured, and that no one can obtain 
them at a lower price. Columbia Bicycles are not the 
work of.a year, nor of ten years, but of 
TWENTY YEARS No expense has been spared to 
CONTINUOUS IM- satisfy every demand. The most 
PROVING AND expert mechanics and metallur- 


gists are watching night and day 
EXPERIMENTING for the slightest chance for im- 


provement. The most rigid tests and inspection are 
demanded of every machine. There must be no guess- 
work about Columbias. We take nothing for granted. 


The entire product of 5% nickel steel tubing, which material is 
produced by only one mill in the world, is purchased and exclu- 
sively used for 1897 Columbia Bicycles. Nothing finer, stronger 
or more beautiful has ever been made than these models. 
They are matchless and in a class by themselves. 


quality, grace and beauty. Patterns 1 and 2 are é€asy running, strong 
and reliable, and are marvelously low in prige, quality considered. 


Patterns 5 and 6 are serviceable bicycles for boys and girls at $45. In thoroughness of construction, 
excellence of material and advanced ideas in design and equipment, Hartfords for 1897 are noteworthy. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES giving full details of Columbia and Hartford construction, can be 


had by calling on the nearest Columbia dealer, or will be mailed for one 2-cent stamp. 


Branch House or Dealer in almost every City and Town. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 




















